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416 pages. Interestingly illustrated with line cuts and half-tones. Five full pages in color. 


HIS is a new type of first year Latin book. It is along the lines that 

Latin teachers agree are desirable. It meets the requirements of 
recent syllabuses and the recommendations of the Committee on Classical. 
Languages of the National Education Association. 





Besides giving a solid foundation in Latin, this book 
accomplishes these results: 





Justifies the time devoted to Latin study. 

Emphasizes the relation of Latin to English. 
“Develops a better knowledge of English. 

Shows Roman life as compared with the life of today. 


Provides a background that will give a new meaning 
and vitality to Latin study. 


oe. eS 








NEW FEATURES: 


Each lesson vocabulary gives an important Iinglish grammar is made introductory to 








place to English derivatives. 


Changes in the form of Latin words when 
taken into. English are explained and applied 
by frequent laboratory exercises, 


The sentences for translation, by demanding 
careful scrutiny of the 
Iatin, develop accuracy and 
propriety in the use of English. 


differences between 
English and 


each point of Latin Syntax. 


The maps, the pictures, the brief notes on 
Roman history, religion; and culture compel 
comparisons with modern life. 


The Latin readings, carefully graded; give 
the young American many and varied glimpses 
of Roman life. They also present such unusual 
reading material as the Story of Joseph from 
the Latin Bible. 
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_ TS GETTING BETTER EVERY YEAR 


Public appreciation is rising. 
Salaries are going up. 
Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. 


The teacher's sense of the worth of his 
service to the community is increasing. 


A BETTER PROFESSION 


Teachers of all grades! 


Make this better preparation NOW at 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


For catalog and other information address 


Director A. H. Wilde, 525 Boylston St., Boston 


TEACHING = BUSINESS 


BETTER PREPARATION MAKES 
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CONTINUED SUCCESS 
INCREASING SALE | 
UNQUESTIONED LEADERSHIP | 


This is the record made and maintained by the 
Ritchie health books during use by every kind 
of school and in spite of all competition and 
every competitor. 

The continual increase in the number of users 
proves that his books give what the new idea 
of health education demands—the practical and 
the applicable, on a sound scientific basis. 


Do you want to know why approximately half 
the school children of the United States are 
studying these books? 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City and Manila 








These books serve a two-fold purpose. 


portunity, and ‘‘things worth while. 


classes. 


Book I — 262 pages. 
Book II — 265 pages. 


GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN 


By Evie Corney and Grorce W. DorLanp 


GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT 


By GERTRUDE E. McVENN 


They provide a stimulus to patriotic and ethical 
conduct, and also give definite instruction in good manners. The lessons include sections 
on cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, kindness and sympathy, respect 
and reverence, courage and self control, work, play, loyalty to duty, faithfulness, gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice, service, industry, ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, op- 
These topics are presented in short reading lessons 
chosen from a large number of the best authors. The books are illustrated by numerous 
reproductions of famous paintings, upon which instructive lessons are given. 


Illustrated. 64 cents. 
Illustrated. 64 cents. 


Stories of the lives and deeds of twenty-four of the world’s great men from the times 
of Darius and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The chapters supply a background 
for the intelligent reading of American history. 


The style is suited to fourth or fifth grade 


242 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
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REASONS FOR THE HARVARD DRIVE 


[The Harvard Endowment Fund. Committee, 165 
Harvard by issuing these demonstrations of service.] 
DISEASE PREVENTION IN DENTISTRY. 

BY DEAN EUGENE H. SMITH 

To prevent disease should be the highest ambi- 
tion of all scientific men in dentistry or medicine. 
Leading medical scientists have proclaimed that 
diseases of the teeth are the cause of a great 
many of the ills of mankind. If this be true it 
logically follows that a healthy mouth will elimi- 
mate an important foci of infection at the gatewas 
of the alimentary canal. It has been clinically 
proven, through a series of demonstrations in 
various parts of the country, that 80 per cent. of 
dental decay can be prevented through the sys- 
tematic teaching and practice of oral pro- 
phylaxis. 

A recent report of the result of five-years’ 
mouth hygiene in the Bridgeport schools shows 
that the number of retarded pupils im the vari- 
ous grades has been lessened to a marked degree 
and that the grades of scholarships have been 
increased. 

scellahilyidingin 
COMFORTS OF A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

Colleges are pretty reasonable places. They 
seem to realize that a man cannot efficiently 
study more than eight or nine hours a day. They 
allow ‘and encourage athletics and they foster 
recreation and social life. Amidst this liberality 
it is interestmg to find at Harvard in Widener li- 
brary one reading room where not only is pleas- 
ure reading encouraged, but where studying and 
note-taking are positively forbidden. The Farns- 
worth room near the entrance of the library is a 
popular resort for the tired student who wants 
to spend a pleasant and profitable evening, or for 
the man who finds himself in the vard with a half 
hour or more that he finds unfilled. 

Furnished with all the splendor and dignity of 
a handsome private library, its deep soft red 
dhairs, leather seats, shaded lights and velvet 
draperies are inviting for him who can find pleas- 
ure in an hour spent with O. Henry or with 
Shakespeare. 

witinsiltehialg 


HARVARD'S GRADUATE SCHOOL AND THE 
WAR. 
DEAN C H HASKINS 

The graduate school is proud of the record of 
its men in the war. There haven't been six hun- 
dred men in the school by any means in the last 
two years, scarcely a hundred at the beginning of 
last year. Some one remarked at the beginning 
of last vear that the immediate effect of the war 
on the graduate school had been to shift the stu- 


Broadway, New York City, magnifies the departments at 


dents of science from the near East to the far Hast 
and from the far East to the near East. We 
needed all we could get from the far Bast. Our 
men had gone into the service, some before the 
United States went into the war and many after- 
wards; some into all kinds of special war ser- 
vices. For some of these the graduate school 
had given them peculiarly valuable training. 
One man I recall had made himself the best au- 
thority in the United States on the history of the 
present condition of Poland, and when the gov-. 
ernment of the United States wanted to know 
about Poland before the Peace Conference and 
during the Peace Conference they called on this 
man, sent him to Poland in the spring and have 
used him in a good many directions in the war. 
He was able to give the best kind of expert ad- 
vice; ‘he was able to hold his own with expert 
men from foreign countries on questions affect- 
ing the good of millions of future people. — 
Another man from the Middle West 
came to Harvard because Harvard gave 
particular attention to the history of east- 
ern Europe, and when he discovered that 
Harvard had a system of traveling fellowship 
whereby he could go to eastern Europe and study 
there some day he came and in two years went to 
Berlin and Vienna; and when the government 
wanted expert advice on the European Slavs he 
was able to help and able to keep the peace 
between Germany and the Slavs in certain parte 
of the Austrian empire. 
4) 
CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR L. J. HENDERSON 








Great men of vision have known for a long 
time, say more than fifty years, that there is a 
science of general physiology which is the study 
of the fundamental activity of all living things, 


regardless, animals or plants, and that is largely 


a chemical matter, that science is just beginning. 
The chemical department, and the chemists of the 
country, need the help in the new development 


of biology. There is coming to be, in this way, 


a 
> 
\ 


some consolidation of all the sciences, and a 
larger and more important activity on the part 
of chemtstry. 

As a specific case of what chemistry may do, T 
would like to cite the example of Pasteur. It is 
not generally realized that Pasteur was a chemist 
and was never, all his life leng, really a biolagist. 
Men trained in his own school in Paris say as 
much. He never really learned to think biology, 
but lae had the chemical training. He was pri- 
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marily a chemical investigator, and he attacked 
practical problems and solved them. It happened 
to be the most important problem for human 
weliare. 

Those are situations growing out of chemistry, 
which are coming to underlie biology, and are 
going to be developed in every way, and chemis- 
try is the thing that is of growing importance at 
this moment. 

edie 
THEORISTS IN WAR CHEMISTRY. 
BY PROFESSOR T. W. RICHARDS 

During the war we have had to get along in 
Harvard without the help of Professor Kohler, 
Professor Lamb, now in Washington, and Profe-- 
sor Conant. Professor Kohler and 
Conant have come back to us, but 
Lamb is still away. The work which these men 
did in the war was one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the help which men who are some- 
times called “mere theorists” can render in a 
practical emergency. ‘The work of these three 
men became the nucleus of the chemical warfare 
service. There were others who did valuable 
work too, many of them Harvard men. 
people have told me that the Chemical War- 
fare service seemed almost like Harvard Col- 
lege, sort of another edition of Boylston Hall. 


Professor 


Professor 


Some 
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WHAT STRAIGHT THINKING CAN DO. 
DEAN COMFORT A. ADAMS 

I am going to give one illustration of the re- 
sult of clear straight thinking. A young man 
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came to us a year before the Tech combination 
went through and entered our graduate school 
of applied sciences in electrical engineering. He 
studied here for a year and was most enthusi- 
astic. He was a graduate of one of the largest 
engineering schools in this country, and he said 
that he never got started before. He remained 
with us for the following two years doing re- 
search work. When the war broke out and he 
enlisted in the army, he was given a commission 
in the Ordnance Department. In the past vear 
and a half he has created the science of the 
design of ‘heavy guns, high powered guns. The 
result of his work meant 
per cent. in the weight of these high-powered 
guns. A high officer of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the French government, the French 
army, came over here and said that this man was 
the only man in the Ordnance Department who 
understood the French Seventy-five. That is an 
illustration of what I mean by a foundation. The 
came underlying principles apply; the same 
mathematical problems, ‘absolutely the same _ in 


the saving of thirty 


every detail, occur in mechanics and electrical en- 
gineering, and it doesn’t always follow that a 
man who studies one branch of engineering is 
going ‘to follow that branch. I ‘happened to study 
mechanical engineering, and I have been teach- 
ing for twenty-eight years electrical engineering. 
Numerous illustrations of that kind can be 
brought out, but this @ a somewhat striking 
example of what I am trying to make clear to 
you, the difference between the superficial and 
the full, sound, scientific engineering training. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


oa. os. F. 


LAMPSON 


National Organizer, American Federation of Teachers, Washington, D. C. 


This nation-wide, business, protective, and 
educational organization of the classroom teach- 
ers has at present 101 locals. At the present rate 
of increase it is not unlikely that it will have fully 
500 teachers’ unions on its roster by December 
31, 1920. The movement is making great head- 
way not only among the public school teachers 
but especially among the faculty members of the 
higher institutions of learning. Examples of the 
Jatter are Wilson Normal, Normal School, 
Normal, Ill., Whitewater Normal, Milwaukee 
Normal, Superior Normal, University of Illinois, 
Howard University, Washburn North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, and Wellesley. There are over fifty educa- 
tional experts in the Bureau of Education and 
over 1,200 scientists in the Federal government 
who belong to the Federal Kmployees’ Union. 
They are thoroughly in sympathy with the union 
movement among the teachers. 

Now there are certain objections which you 
will want to consider and settle to your own sat- 
isfaction before forming a union. One of these is 
that teachers belong to a profession and there- 
fore should not affiliate with organized labor. 
Union teachers feel that they are employees and 
can therefore properly affiliate upon this eco- 
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nomic basis, if upon no other, with the other em- 
ployed people of the country. In view of the piti- 
able compensation of the teachers and their lack 
of voice in determining matters of educational 
concern, they do not belong to a calling in which 
the conditions of a real profession eXist. It is 
the object of the American Federation of ‘Teach- 
ers to bring about such a change in the condi- 
tions that affect teachers as to make teaching a 
career for strong men and women. 

Another objection is that it would be undigni- 
tied for the teachers to affiliate with organized 
labor. Union teachers feel that taking the teach- 
ers of the country as a whole they 
little dignity to lose. No group of people have 
any dignity in the real sense who are unable to 
protect themselves. Of all people those least able 
to protect themselves are the teachers of the 
country. The facts are that we have not been 
accorded that respect whether measured in terms 
of money or public regard to Which the charac- 
ter and value of the services which we render 
justly entitle us. 

A third possible objection is that of the strike. 
To union teachers, this objection has no weight 
whatsoever because they are cognizant of the 


fact that the American Labor 


have very 


Federation of 
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grants to the American Federation of Teachers a 
charter of complete autonomy. No labor organ- 
ization can call us out on a strike sympathetic or 
otherwise. The A. F. of T. does not endorse 
the strike as a means of getting results but de- 
pends upon publicity, organization and political 
There have been no strikes among ‘the 
There have been several this 


action. 
union teachers. 
year among non-union teachers. 

A fourth possible objection is that the teachers 
are employees of the public and therefore should 
not affliate with any particular group or class. 
Theoretically, this is a sound argument but prac- 
tically it does not stand the test of facts. The 
American Federation of Labor is not a class 
labor organization. It is neither Socialistic nor 
Lolshevistic. Now the Socialist would do away 
with the employer by constitutional means and 
the Bolshevist would eliminate him by revolu- 
tionary measures. The American Federation of 
Labor, however, believes in co-operation be- 
tween the employer and the employee. It is re- 
garded as the strongest bulwark in the comery 
against the extreme, revolutionary, ‘and Bolshe- 
vistic labor movements of Europe. Labor leaders 
welcome the teachers into their organization as a 
further steadying influence in the ranks of labor. 
In this connection, it should be stated that suca 
f union teachers by organ- 


a thing as coercion 
ized labor is utterly unknown. The fundamental 
principle of the American Labor movement As 
the autonomy of its locals and the freedom ot its 
members. 

What is the situation which confronts the 
teachers of America We are m some respecis 
the most highly educated group of people in the 
country; we certainly perform as-important work 
as is done: yet we receive the lowest financial, re- 
turns and have the least voice in determining the 
conditions of our work. We are in fact subject 
to a form of economic oppression and intellectual 
repression. 

What is the explanation of this situation? We 
teachers have been individualists. We have been 
working in the classroom apart from the real 
world, in the realm of adolescence. We have 
been working in the classroom apart from our 
fellow workers. We have not learned to work 
together. As a group, it can hardly be said that 
we have developed either a business or a collec- 
tive sense. We have not learned how to help 
ourselves or to help one another. We have 
either been unorganized or organized into the 
form of pedagogical associations. These associa- 
tions have been made up in large part of people 
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who do not vote. 
not constitute a 


Even if they did, they would 
sufficient proportion of the 
voters in any given community to get results. 
Now our salaries and school laws depend upon 
political bodies whose membership and_ policies 
in turn depend upon the voters. 
present condition. 


Hence our 


What is the remedy? There is only one way 
out, and that is to build up a nation-wide, busi- 
ness, protective, and educational organization of 
the teachers of the country as embodied in the 
American Federation of Teachers affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor whose thou- 
sands of votes in the city of St..Louis, whose 
tens of thousands of votes in the state of Mis- 
souri, and whose 4,000,000 votes throughout the 
United States will be available for the better- 
ment of educational conditions. There is no 
subject in which the members of organized labor 
are more interested than in better schools and 
better paid and more efficient teachers. They 
meed our co-operation in bringing about these 
results and we need theirs. The effective and 
willing support of organized labor in behalf of 
the teachers has been demonstrated upon numer- 
ous occasions recently, e.g., Norfolk, Madison, 
Memphis, St. Paul, Chicago, Washington, and 
New York. Washington teachers have been able 
to get the minimum salaries of grade teachers 
raised over 100 per cent., besides getting in- 
creases for the high school teachers. They have 
been particularly successful in securing adminis- 
trative reforms, such as the reduction of the size 
and mumber of classes, the simplification and im- 
provement of the system of rating teachers, ete. 
The New York teachers, largely through the sup- 
port of organized labor, were able to get 
$15,000,000 added to their; salary budget. Per- 
haps the most substdntial contribution of the 
American Federation of Teachers to the welfare 
of the tteachers and the improvement of the 
schools has been the amendments which it has 
been able to secure in the great educational bill 
now pending before Congress. The original 
Smith bill vested the Secretary of Education with 
autocratic control over the schools of the country. 
It made no specific provision for federal aid in 
the payment of teachers’ salaries. At the sugges- 
tion of the representatives of the A. F. of T. 
amendments were agreed upon providing for 
federal aid in the payment of teachers’ salaries 
and in safeguarding the control of the states and 
localities over their schools. Largely by reasou 
of the vigorous support of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor tthis bill, now known as the Smith- 
Towner Bill Revised, is expected to pass. 





A NATION’S BUILDERS 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong 


Men who, for truth 


and honor’s sake 


Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 


Who dare while 


others fly 


They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And kft them to the sky. 





Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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WOMEN MEAN TO PUT THEIR HEADS TOGETHER 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


[Boston Globe.] 


Equal Suffrage will soon be an accomplished 
fact. 

Let no one fear that this is going to: destroy 
the home. When the first free public high school 
for girls was opened in Boston, it was loudly pre- 
dicted that there would be no more wives. 

When Abby. Kelly and Angelina Grimke began 
to lecture against shavery, the General Association 
of Congregational Ministers in Massachusetts 
sent out a pastoral letter declaring that the 
female character was threatened with “widespread 
and permanent injury” by ‘the women who “so 
far forget themselves as to itinerate in the char- 
acter of public lecturers and teachers.” 

Lucy Stone was the first woman in Massachu- 
setts to take a college degree. When she ex- 
pressed her wish to go to college, her father 
asked his wife, in all seriousness, “Is the child 
crazy?” Elizabeth Blackwell was the first woman 
mn America to graduate in medicine. Women 
passing her on the streets held their skirts aside, 
and when she started to practice in New York 
city she had to buy a house, because no respecta- 
ble boarding or lodging house would take in a 
woman doctor. 

When a merchant in Saco, Me., first employed 
a saleswoman the men boycotted his store, and 
the women remonstrated with him earnestly on 
the sin of placing a young woman in a position 
of such “publicity” as behind a counter. 

In short, the same prophecies of disaster now 
made in regard to equal suffrage have been made 
in regard to every previous advance step in 
women’s progress, and they have always proved 
untrue. 

A certain man, it is said, once owned a very 


valuable mare. She thad only one fault—she 
would always shy at an open umbrella. He made 
up this mind to educate her. He furled an 
umbrella up tight, stuck an apple on the tip, took 
it to her in her stall, and let her eat the apple 
off the tip. The next day he opened the umbrella 
an inch, ‘and repeated the proceeding. The next 
day he opened it an inch wider, and the next an 
inch wider still, until finally he had it fully 
spread. 

When he took the umbrella to her wide open, 
she looked at it rather suspiciously, but she 
ended by eating the apple from the tip, as 
usual. 

The next rainy day he took her out, and when 
he saw an open umbrella coming, he watched to 
see what she would do. Instead of shying, she 
walked deliberately across the road toward the 
umbrella, and looked for an apple on the tip. He 
gave her one when they got home, and she never 
shied at an umbrella again. 

The gradual widening of “woman’s sphere” 
has been like the gradual unfolding of that um- 
brella. The successive extensions of it have never 


proved dangerous, but have always been fol- 
lowed by something good. The only question 
has been how long it would take our people to 
develop enough “horse sense” to see that the 
unfolding of the last inch would not hurt them, 
That time has now come. 

It has been a long struggle. A vast amount of 
hard and unselfish work by a multitude ot noble 


men and women has been expended to get 
women the vote. Those who have devoted their 
lives to this cause would not have thought it 
worth while to do so if they had looked upon the 
ballot as a mere abstract right, 
ment, or even as a symbol of dignity and self- 


respect in a republic. 


The ballot is a tool and a weapon. It is a 
tool with which almost anything can be accom- 
plished, when people know how to use it in the 
right way. It is a weapon which makes brick- 
bats. and bombs needless, and therefore both 
foolish and wicked. 

Let women study into the causes of all the 
ills under which we now suffer and see how 
largely these causes are intertwined with bad 


politics. Then let them use their votes as wisely 
and unselfishly as they can, to make this a better 
world for their children. 
A LEAGUE OF WOMEN 

It is significant that the Suffrage Association 1s 
changing itself mto a League of Women Voters. 
This league is giving the politicians some con- 
cern. Some of them fancy that it is an effort 


-to form ‘the women into a separate political 


party, to fight the men. Any such attempt would 
be hopeless. 

Nobody is trying to do anything of the kind. 
Women will divide themselves among the differ- 
ent parties, of course, according to their own 
political views and those of their families. But 
there are some things that almost all women 
desire, no matter whether they are Republicans, 
or Democrats, or Socialists. The League of 
Women Voters is an organization through which 
they can bring to bear concerted pressure to get 
these things. It is not their intention to fight 
any party, but to work, irrespective of party, for 
certain measures that will be for the general 
good. 

In Colorado, some years ago, an attempt was 
made to abolish the Board of Child and Animal 
Protection, and to substitute a political board. The 
vice chairman of the Democratic State Committee 
was a woman and so was the vice chairman of 
the Republican State Committee. The two women 
went together to every member of the Legisla- 
ture, and told him that the women of the state 
did not want that bill to pass. It did not pass. 

If the women merely divided up as Republicans 
and Democrats without at the same time keep- 
ing some organization through which they can 
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press for the things they want as women, they 
would lose much of the power for good that they 
might exert. 

Hence the League of Women Voters. 

A pack of wolves once attacked a group of 
horses on the prairie. The horses got together 
jin a circle, with their heads on the outside, to 
face the enemy. When the wolves snapped at 
them they kicked; but they lamed each other. 
As fast as a horse was disabled the wolves rushed 
in and pulled him down; so finally the horses 
were all killed. 

The same pack of wolves attacked a group of 
mules. The mules likewise gathered in a circle 
for defence, but they put their heads together in 
the middle, and kept their heels on the circumfer- 
ence. When the wolves snapped at them they 
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kicked; and their kicks hit the enemy instead of 
one another, and so they succeeded in beating 
the wolves off. 

The women mean to put their heads together 
and kick in urlison against their common enemies, 
who are also the enemies of the public good. 

The first thing on the program of the League 
of Women Voters is the wiping out of illiteracy. 
They will work to have every man, woman and 
child in the United States able to read and 
write the English language. This in itself is a 
tremendous undertaking. Health and sanitation, 
child welfare and other good measures are also 
on the list. The League of Women Voters is 
Nation wide; and it aims to make this world a 
better and happier place. 
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SENATOR HOKE SMITH’S ADDRESS 


[Senator Hoke Smith on the floor of the United States Senate made the clearest defence of the Smith-Towner 
Bill for a Department of Education that has been made. He had all theobjections read by the Clerk of the Senate, 


after which he made this reply to all of them.] 


The purpose of the bill is to aid the states in 
fumishing an opportunity for each child to at- 
tend a public school and to aid in improving the 
work of the school; to require a term of at least 
twenty-four weeks in each year for the benefit of 
all children is a reasonable provision, and tlh« 
least that any state should furnish. 

If the bill stimulates every state to furnish 
public schools, open for not less than twenty-four 
weeks each year to all the children of the state, it 
will do great good, 

Surely no one will question the propriety of 
making the English language the basic lan- 
guage of instruction in the common. schools, 
publi and private. 

This disposes of two of the three requirements 
necessary to sharing in the appropriation. 

The provision requiring a compulsory school- 
attendance law does not require that the children 
l] attend the public schools but requires the 
twenty-four weeks attendance to be in some 
school, public, parochial, or private, leaving the 
choice to the parents. That all children may have 
a chance to go to school, the state must see to it 
that the opportunity is given, but no requirement 
is made upon parents that their children shall 
attend the public school. 

The Presbyterian Church in the city of Atlanta 
of which I am a member maintains a church 
school. The bill in no way interferes with this 
scheiol. Attendance for twenty-four weeks each 
year upon this school or any church school— 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, or 
Catholic—or any private school meets the re- 
quirersents of the bill. The claim that it takes 


sha 
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away the right of parents to educate their own 
children is plainly false. 
The charge that this bill would banish God 


from every school is without the slightest founda- 


tion. The bill can only be considered an assault 
upon religion by those who oppose public 
schools, and by those who believe ignorance on 
the part of the masses increases religious faith. 
The charge is really an attack upon education 
and shall not be permitted to hide behind an ex- 
pressed attack on this bill. It is founded upon 
opposition to taxing all the people that all the 
children may have an opportunity to obtain aa 
education. It is an assault upon our public- 
school systems in every state, and carried to its 
logical consequence would abolish all public edu- 
cation conducted by state or local authorities. 

If public education were suppressed, more than 
half of the children of our country would grow 
up in ignorance. 

I need not dwetl upon the calamity which 
would be visited wpon our country if the oppor- 
tunity for education at public expense were sup- 
pressed, 

Taxes paid for the support of public schools 
are the highest contribution nrade by wealth for 
the welfare of our citizens and for the future of 
our country. 

These attacks might have been expected of lead- 
ers of thought in the Dark Ages; at the present 
time they are surprising and shocking. 

I can not believe that the real leaders of the 
Catholic Church or the rank and file of its mem- 
bers in the United States are opposed to public 
schools, or to an opportunity beimg given to every 
child of obtaining an education at the public ex- 
pense. 

I hope they will learn the real meaning of 
these bills to create a Department of Educatton. 
If they do so, and if I am right in my estimate of 
their attitude toward public schools, they will aid 
in stopping the unwise opposition to these bills 
to which I have referred. 





The pupils should feel a sense of personal injury when some wrong interrupts the smooth 


working cf the school.—Gertrude E. Mobenn. 








ALDERMAN IN THE AIR 


September 4, 1919 


[We have been looking for an account of a real air flight by a well known schoolman and here it is by L. R, 


Alderman of Portland, Oregon, in the Portland Journal. It is as breezy as Alderman always is 


lighted to have our readers enjoy it with us.] 


‘As I arrived at the aviation field, they were just 
rolling out the machines. 


Lieutenant Gaalass, who was im command, 
wrote my name in his little book, taking pains 


with the spelling so that it would be spelled cor- 
rectly on the cross over there if anything 
happened. 

I was assigned to Lieutenant J. G. Barstow of 
Logan, Utah, who showed me the machine guns 
and how they worked them. I was very much in- 
terested in the device that synchronized the front 
gun with the propeller, so that the bullets would go 
between the blades and would not hit them, though 
the blades flew so fast that they made only a faint 
blur against the landscape. He showed me the 
wireless apparatus, and explained how the levers 
tilt the machine. 

Then I was strapped in with a strap that had 
to be let out to fit me. I was not sure that the 
fastener was secure enough, but they said it was. 
The seat I sat on is hung by a hinge. 


When the machine started it made a 
roar that was deafening until I adjusted 
my cap so that my ears were covered. 
Then the pilot let the engine go and how 


the wind did come by us! I wish that I had an air- 
ship for a fan for hot summer days. The boys 
pulled out the blocks and we started; it felt like 
going in a rough-riding automobile over a plowed 
field. Then with an awful whirr we left the 
ground and went up at an angle of about twenty- 
five degrees, and after that the noise was less 
bothersome. I saw that the ground was flying from 
underneath. My sensation at this time was: “Well, 
I am really flying, and what fun it is!” 

We crossed the Rhine and took a long detour 
east of the river, and then came back over 
Andernach and west of the river and saw the won- 
derful forests of this part of the country. We saw 
a wonderful lake that is almost round, named 
Laacher-See; it is known as the lake without a 
bottom. We were going up higher and higher all 
the time, until we were about 3,000 feet high, and 
Oh,. how beautiful it was! I found that I had a 
feeling of joy and exhilaration that cannot be sur- 
passed. | wondered what these boys like my pilot 
are to do in the ordinary times of peace on the 
slow old earth, with only the snail-like pace of 
auto or train. 

But there my pilot made so sharp a turn that 
I wondered “Is this boat really safe? It must be 
awful to fall from such a height!” 

We were now going toward Coblenz, and were 
following the river, and underneath was a train 
that thought it was going, but it was not “in it.” 
The crazy-quilt earth was beautiful. One charac- 
teristic of the German landscape is that the fields 
are in long strips. 

We crossed the Rhine and then the Moselle. The 
color of the Rhine is light gray, but that of tl 





and we are de- 


Moselle is blue. In the fields the men, women, 
and looked so that they seemed 
about the size of a used rubber on a lead pencil, 

The pilot with a very friendly grin pointed 
down directly under us to Stolzenfels castle, and 
turned the machine sideways again. | found my- 
self bracing to hold it upright, but soon saw that I 
could not do that, and that it was much better to 
let my poor little body go in any direction this 
boat of the air wanted to go. I wanted the pilot 
to straighten the thing up and go along in a de- 
cent manner, but he had his own opinions about 
it. I could not talk to him to tell him how to fly, 
as the wind was coming by at a terrific rate; the 
wind shield did not now protect “He 
forgotten how to steer the thing, because he is 


horses small 


me. has 
going down and down, and around and around 
over the castle! I really don’t care for castles, but 
of course I did not tell him that before we sailed. 
He is apt to land me on top of the thing!” But just 
then he decided that we did not want the castle, as 
it would clutter up our baggage too much. 

So he started up at a very steep angle, and ina 
few seconds we were over Coblenz. Yes, there 
is the confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
and there is the tiny statue of William the First, 
and over there is the Ehrenbreitstein, the Gibral- 
tar of the Rhine, and there is the observation bal- 
loon that I times. We saw 
the American flag over the fort. At this point the 
pilot seemed to know that I wanted a closer look, 


have seen so 


may 


so he made another swoop and repeated the down- 
ward circles. It seemed to me that we were ina 
hurricane, and that the 
stroyed in its gyrations over the fort, city and 


machine would be de- 
bridges. . > 

We went over the very place where Caesar built 
his famous bridge that has caused more misery to 
students than any other bridge in the history ot 


the world. (It ought to be called the bridge of 
<1¢hs.) 


We went down to within 500 feet of the Ehren- 
breitstein fort; it was too close, but it showed me 
what a wonderfully complicated place a fort is. 

The pilot then began circling up, and I was very 
much afraid that he was going to perform for the 
entertainment of the city, and I wished that I had 
told him that I had a family and that I did not 
care for any fancy flying. 
good enough for 
and he sailed north of the city, following 
1 


Then he gave a very sharp turn, as if he had for- 


Just ordinary flying 1s 


me. I got my Breath again, 


1 . 
the river. 


gotten something or was going back to get the 
I wanted to talk to him. It really hurts not 
to be able to talk to your pilot. [ wanted to tell 
him that I did not want any flip-flops this time, but 
that if he would be good now I would come back 
some other time and let him flip-flop with me as 
much as he cared to. 

When we were over the city he let 


castle. 
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once and without any warning, and we dove, or 
rather, fell, about a hundred feet. The prop under 
my seat came out, and I hit the bottom of the car, 
and how glad I was that the car happened to be 
there! The belt had held me in. I| felt a peculiar 
taste in my mouth, and decided that next time | 
would not go so soon after dinner. I fixed the 
seat, wishing that there was good “handholds” for 
such times as this. I was not so sure of the fun 
of flying, and felt that if my pilot would not 
do that again he would be such a good fellow. 

He then sailed out northeast, and I began to 
enjoy it very much, but still was somewhat shaken. 
We sailed out farther and farther into the Hun 
land, and saw more and more forests and beauti- 
ful country. We then passed over the river, and 
I saw the brickyards and then the aviation fields. 
Some other machines were in the air, and as one 
was coming in our direction 1 maneuvered the ap- 
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paratus to which machine guns are fastened, and 
thought how it would be to shoot at a bird of that 
kind. I decided that it would be the most thrilling 
thing in the world, and | thought what a wonder- 
ful game war is, and how natural it is to fight, and 
that this kind of fighting is the most thrilling 
that any demon has yet invented. 

We circled and came down to a thousand feet, 
and then made another circle, and I wanted him 
to go some more. He went down in a graceful 
way, and we skimmed, and then hit the ground 
and bounced up again, and then hit and were 
stopped. But we were at some distance from the 
hangars, so some boys came out and started the 
engine for us, and we fluttered along to within 
a few feet of the hangar. I was unstrapped. The 
memory of that particular hour will probably 
leave him in a week, but it will stay with me as 
long as I live. 
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THE NEW N.E. A. 


BY HUGH 


The National Education ‘Association has, for 
more than sixty years, represented the best edu- 
cational thought of the country. It has pro- 
moted the discovery and adoption of the most ap- 
proved educational methods, and has upheld the 
highest professional standards. Without neglect- 
ing these fundamentals, the asscaiation is now 
committed to a program of active service to be 
carried on aggressively throughout the year. 
This program was inaugurated at the Pittsburgh 
meeting in 1918, and has been promoted vigor- 
ously since. 

To carry out this purpose the association must 
have more than the confidente and respect of 
the teachers of the country. It must have their 
co-operation and support as active members. 
This is a day of organization. The trades are or- 
ganized. So are the farmers and the business 
men. “Those engaged in the other ‘professions 
have found it necessary to organize and work 
collectively in order to accomplish their pur- 
poses. Teachers must do likewise if they are to 
promote their own welfare and advance the 1n- 
terests of their profession. P 

Notwithstanding the war, the influenza, the 
high cost of living and the low salaries of teach- 
ers, the National Education Association has more 
than doubled its membership during the past two 
vears. It now has about 35,000 members. But 
there are more than 700,000 teachers in the 
United States. Surely a majority of them ought 
to belong to the professional organization which 
represents them nationally, which is fighting 
their battles and working to advance the 


interests of their profession, and which is doing 
this in such a way as to command public con- 
fidence and respect and promote the welfare of 
the children of the nation. The more members 


the association has the greater will be its influ- 
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ence for good. The larger the organization the 
greater its power. 

At the Milwaukee meeting, in July, 1919, the 
by-laws ‘of the association were amended to 
permit all teachers to become active members by 
the payment of $2.00, without any additional fee 
for enrollment or initiation. Active membership 
in the association entitles a teacher to receive 
free the N. E. A. Bulletin for the year, to attend 
all meetings of the association and its depart- 
ments, to vote, hold office and serve on the com- 
mittees of the association, and to receive every 
assistance which the association can give. But, 
most of all, it offers to every teacher in the 
United States the opportunity to be associated 
actively with other educators of the country in 
the advancement of the teaching profession, and 
the promotion of the cause of education. To be 
a part of the organized teaching profession de- 
velops self-respect and increases a_ teacher’s 
efficiency. Many beards of education are coming 
to recognize this fact. 

The ‘National Education Association has a 
proud history, but it is not living in the past. It 
has undertaken a great work for the present. It 
is committed to a great cause. Its forces are de- 
voted to the advancement of the teaching profes- 
sion, and through the teaching profession the 
promotion of the highest welfare of the nation. 
The association will work in hearty co-operation 
with every other organization that promotes the 
welfare of the teachers and upholds high profes- 
sional standards. It invites to active membership 
all the teachers of the country. Its organization is 
purely democratic, every active member present 
at the annual business meeting having an equal 
| 


voice with every other active member in de- 


termining its policies. 
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In the purchase of education, as of any other commodity, the city gets just what it pays for, 
in fact, every educational problem is fundamentally a financial problem.—Carroll R. Reed. 
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SCOUTING EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


BY ABBY PORTER LELAND 


Director, National Girl Scouts, New York 


In this world-wide crisis of stress, storm, and 
suffering the educator of vision and wisdom 
throughout the land is weighing in the balance 
the school curriculum and asking himself, Does 
this curriculum which I am advocating train for 
citizenship? What kind of citizenship? Is the 
«xhild, because he has been through our schools, 
more capable, honest, and reliable? As willing to 
accept responsibility as he is to recognize his 
rights? The Girl Scout organization recognizes 
keenly that the girlhood of America stands in 
urgent need of training for vigorous responsible 
womanhood and loyal, intelligent citizenship. 

The growth of the movement has been as 
sound as it has been rapid. Its principles and 
methods have the endorsement and co-operation 
of leaders in education and human affairs all over 
the country; for example, the Department of Ed- 
ucation of the state of New York accepts the Girl 
Scout work in lieu of three of the four hours re- 
quired per week in physical 
recreation. 

The scout movement does not contemplate the 
establishment of a new co-ordinate organization 
for the development of childhood alongside of 
the ‘home, the church, the school, and the place 
of business. It is rather an enterprise calculated 
ao combine all of these institutions wpon the 
basis of the girl or the boy who lives in the home, 
the church, the school, and the workshop, and 
who in each of these places could be a better 
son or daughter, a better church member, a 
better pupil, a better employee, because he or 
she has embraced the principles of scouting and 
ds working according to its program—a program 
that is real, flexible, and vigorous, that gives 
concrete expression to a high code of honor. 

In the schools the curriculum has been selected 
for the children, who have to take what the 
pchools prefer to give. Who can estimate the 
number of our grammar-school children who, 
because of no choice of what they shall studv, 
have elected not to study at all? Furthermore are 
there not many supervisors and teachers dis- 


training and 





couraged at times because they feel that many 
plodding, faithful pupils under their care are 
acquiring merely words—a vocabulary sediment as 
it were? 

Girl Scout education leads; it does not coerce. 
Hence its program is always such as will appeal to 
the instincts for play, for life in the open, for 
companionship, for altruistic service and novel ex- 
perience, so as to attract, win, and hold its 
followers. Contrast the opportunities of scouting, 
therefore, with those of the school to develop ini- 
tiative, responsibility, and leadership! 

While 
for the girl the first interests are largely recrea- 
tional, as opposed to the worklike routine of 


Scouting succeeds because girls like it. 


fhome and school, and social, as giving opportun- 
ity for companionship and for doing together 
real things, the deeper aim, as understood by the 








troop captains and other leaders and eventually 
appreciated by the girl herself, is “to promote, 
through organization and co-operation with other 
agencies, the virtues of womanhood by training 
girls to recognize their obligations to God and 
Country, to prepare for the duties devolving 
upon women in the home, in society and the state, 
and to guide.others in ways conducive to personal 
honor and public. good.” In other words, scout- 
ing opens to girls pleasures which satisfy their 
natural healthy impulses and imagination and at 
the same time affords them a stimulating share in 
the interests and pursuits of adults. It is this, 
motivated by a high code of personal ethics de- 
veloped through the Scout laws, that retains the 
interest of girls and gives final worth to tl 
movement, 

Every activity of the program of Girl Scouts, 
from the simple tests of the initiate to the stand- 
ardized requirements of the first-class scout, con- 
mects directly with that same activity in adult 
life. It is a woman’s job cut down to a girl's size, 
its difficulties so graduated as to put the rewards 
of achievement within the capacity of vouth. 
These activities, covering the wide range of 
health, home, vocation, avocation, and citizen- 
ship, have been judged fundamentally sound by 
practical educators; their appeal to girls’ interests 
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and their reactions on girls’ characters have been 
tested by trained workers in experimentation on 
widely differing groups. They 
not the rights of the sx 
sponsibilities. ? 

The Girl Scout plan utilizes throughout the 
group-spirit. At no time does it emphasize th 
individual girl. Every activity tends to train 
her as a member of a goup, responsible to a 
larger group, to the home, to the community, and 
to the nation. We find the troop the unit of or- 
ganization doing the community a good turn. 
The troop undertakes certain sustained duties 
and executes them as a troop. It is the troop 
that volunteers to sweep the Red Cross work- 
room every day ; 


‘y consistently stress, 


girl, but her re- 


consequently the individual 
ecout whose turn it is to do the work has the 
honor of her whole troop behind her broom. 
Civic consciousness, the sine qua non f intel- 
ligent citizenship, is gained by constant co-opera- 
tion with civic organizations. Girl Scouts gain 
an understanding of the working of civic and 
social institutions from service to them. The 
product of their troop garden is sent to the com- 
munity kitchen; the result of their canning work 
is given to the school lunch committee: the jams 
which they make from berries picked in th 
woods last summer are intrusted to the district 
nurse for distribution. Every contribution either 
of service or of kind establishes a point of contact 
between these agencies and the individual girl. 
These points of contact increase and strengthen 
steadily during the girl’s entire scouting experi- 
ence, and their influence inevitably carries over 
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into adult life. The active Girl Scout of today is 
the vigorous, clear-visioned, well-informed civic 
jeader of tomorrow. 

The nationalism of the Girl Scout organization 
is one of its most urgent claims to attention. The 
unification of individuals and groups on a nation- 
wide scale for a great common purpose is an 
enormously valuable influence in the lives of 
young girls. It has been a great inspiration to 
the leaders in this work to observe how the na- 
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tional sense of these young girls has grown 
through their participation as a national organ- 
ization in the activities of our national life. Their 
purposes have steadied, their outlook has wid- 
ened—they see beyond themselves and _ their 
communities. When a troop plans a patriotic en- 
tertainment and invites the foreign-born women 
of the community as honored guests it senses in 
its undertaking a deeper significance than the 
surface manifestation.—N, E, A. paper, 





EDUCATION AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


BY MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


The force of education in promoting intelligent 
partnership among the nations and in creating a 
common motive for democratic progress has 
long been recognized by those engaged in the in- 
struction of youth. When the delegates at the 
Peace Conference began to work out a draft for 
a league of nations, educational ‘thinkers became 
active in formulating plans whereby education 
can perform its full service to this momentous 
undertaking. They based their efforts on the 
assumption that the permanent stability of such 
a league depends primarily on the aims and 
methods of the educational system of the nations 
that comprise the league. A definite proposition 
was presented to the League of Nations Commis- 
sion—that of creating a permanent bureau or 
commission of education as part of the organiza- 
tion of the league. This request came from 
several different sources. he first definite res- 
olution was passed by the meeting of dele- 
gates of Allied Associations for a Society of Na- 
tions, held at Paris from the 25th to the 30th of 
January, under the presidency of Leon 
Bourgeois. This resolution declared that: an in- 
ternational commission of education should be 
an active organ in a league of free nations. Ed- 
ucation is the principal means by which a re- 
sponsible world democracy may be evolved and a 
league of nations maintained. The International 
Commission on Education should be entrusted to 
draw up a plan, whereby education will promote 
the fundamental needs of democracy. This plan, 
therefore, should provide for a widespread edu- 
cation in the elements of democratic citizenship 
and the extension of the privilege of education 
to all peoples and classes. 

Almost simultaneously with this, the United 
States Army Educational Commission sent a 
memorandum to the League of Nations Commis- 
sion, stating at some length the part that educa- 
tion might play in a league of nations. This was 
followed by the endorsement of a commission on 
education, in the form of resolutions, by the Gen- 
eral Education Board and the Department of Su. 


perintendenee of the National Education Associa. 
tion of the United States. 


The Workers’ Educational Association, repre- 
senting over 2,700 educational working class and 
other assocjations in Great Britain and Ireland, 
sent a strong resolution te the commission de- 
glaring among other things that the attitude of 


mind “essential to the successful and effeotive 
working of a domestic league of peoples 

can only be cultivated by education that aims at 
enlightening the peoples of the world as to the 
facts of the world they live in, more especially 
the social and the economic facts that periodi- 
cally divide the human family into warring com- 
munities, widens the human outlook, broadens 
and deepens human sympathies, and enables the 
democracies of the world to realize their interde- 
pendence on each other for their future prosper- 
itv and security.” 

The International Council of Women and Con- 
ference of Women Suffragists of the Allied Coun- 
tries and of the United States presented the fol- 
lowing resolution to the League of Nations Com- 
mission when that body formally received the 
delegation on April 10, and listened to addresses 
supporting this and other resolutions presented 
on the same occasion: “WHEREAS a League of 
Nations should be not only an instrument of 
Peace but also an instrument of civilization :-— 

“WHEREAS for the maintenance of a League 
of Nations it is essential to teach children from 
an early age to understand its usefulness and its 
benefits and to respect its aims: 

“WHEREAS the true freedom of men and 
women can only be gained by a liberal and demo- 
cratic education, open to all citizens alike: 

“The International Council of Women and the 
Conference of Women Suffragists of the Allied 
Countries and the United States petition as fol- 
lows :— 

“THAT a provision be made in the covenant 
of the League of Nations for an International 
Bureau of Education.” 

The following article was proposed for inser- 
tion in the final covenant of the League of 
Nations ;— 

“The High Contracting Parties will endeavor 
to make the aims and methods of their educa- 
tional system consistent with the general prin- 
ciples underlying the League of Nations; and to 
this end agree to establish as part of the organ- 
ization of the league a permanent bureay of edu- 
cation.” 

This international organ presents no mew idea 
Before the war, the International Federation of 
Natienal Associations of Teachers representing 
some twenty different states, endorsed the idea > 
an International Bureau of Education, >= 
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Moreover, the governments of seventeen states, 
in 1913, appointed delegates to the International 
Conference on Education which was called by 
the Netherlands government at the suggestion of 
the government of the United States for Septem- 
ber, 1914. The call to this conference contained 
a draft convention for an International Bureau 
of Education. 

The covenant of the League of Nations does 
not contain the provision for a bureau of educa- 
tion, but this does not signify hostility to the 
subject. On the contrary several of the members 
of the League of Nations Commission have indi- 
vidually expressed great interest. As President 
Wilson said, when the various resolutions were 
presented to the commission on April 10: “If 
we do not include all the measures which you 
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have proposed, it is not because we are not in 
sympathy with them, but that we think it is 
wise to confine ourselves merely to the setting up 
of the frame-work of the League of Nations, leay- 
ing ithe complete organization for future devel- 
opment.” 

Our great duty today is to create enthusiasm 
for the League of Nations; and as this becomes a 
working institution, the need of some definite 
and direct means of fostering the spirit which in- 
spired its creation will become more and more 
apparent, ‘This viewpoint slrould be pressed, for 
the success of the League of Nations will depend 
on a world outlook which can only be achieved 
through a systematic and conscious education of 
the peoples. 


MEN OF TODAY 


JOHN McCORMACK 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 

No man who has not been in military, political, 
or official life has such a place in the affectionate 
esteem of the people of Europe and America as 
has John McCormack. One audience in New 
York paid $45,000 for tickets to hear him sing. 
A San Francisco audience paid $25,147 for 
tickets to hear him sing for the benefit of the 
Red -Cross; one man, an invalid, bought $100,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds for the privilege of hav- 
ing Mr. McCormack sing for ‘him personally. 

John McCormack is less than thirty-five years 
old; a brilliant specimen of the Irish race, a 
noble demonstration of Catholic faith; as hus- 
band and father a lively demonstration of dome:- 
tic felicity and fidelity. “The faith that was in 
the heart of him was the force that guided him 
on. 

His “Own Life Story” is fascinating in 
extreme. No other story of which we know can 
‘be a greater inspiration to a clean boyhood and 
manhood; a safer deletion of habits and thoughts 
that make for waywardness in youth; a nobler 
devotion to family and friends; greater joyful 
economy for the sake of study; more ardent 
student loyalty to a teacher; keener love of coun- 
try; higher appreciation of America and her 
ideals; sweeter recognition of the appreciation of 
one’s audience, or a serener faith. 

“His Own Life Story,” as transcribed by 
Pierre V. R. Key, is in itself a work of art, the 
art of John McCormack at his best, an art whic’) 
has lost nothing in the transcribing. 

John McCormack is more than a singer and 


the 


* John McCormack : His Own Life Story.’’ Transcribed by Pierre 
Vv. R. Key. Illustrated from Greseamaps. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Cempany. Cloth. 433 pages Price, $3.00. 


the story of his life is more than an autobiog- 
raphy. ‘He is an artist of the soul as well as of 
the voice, in finance as well as in industry, of 
democracy as well as of devotion, in phil- 
anthropy as well as in patriotism. 

An Irish lad, of a typical Irish brood, he 
dodged all traditional tendencies of civic tempta- 
tion and church expectation. He sat at the feet 
of a master to gain the perfection of the artist, 
and he worshipped at the shrine of his audiences 
until he learned that he must sing songs he 
loved to magnify personality, the rongs the audi- 
ence ought to love to stimulate aspiration, and 
the songs they do love to magnify their 
appreciation. 

John McCormack’s message is love inspiring 
and life giving, is from Ireland for America; his 
mission is the creation of great American com- 
posers for great American singers, for the uni- 
versal American audience. 

A devout Irishman by birth he is an ardent 
American by choice. He took out ‘his first papers 
in Independence Hall in_ Philadelphia, and 
became a citizen of America on the first day of 
January, nineteen hundred and nineteen. 

He sang for the selling of half a million dol- 
lars of Liberty Bonds, and for the raising of a 
quarter of a million dollars for the Red Cross 
and the Knights of Columbus. He not only did 
the singing but paid all expenses, whether it be 
railroad fares or hotel bills, or the price of the 
auditorium. 

John McCormack is as good a mixer among 
men as he is a great artistic master for men, as 
lovable as he is noble, as devout as he is bril- 
liant. Happy are those who hear him from the 
record, ‘happier are those who see him when they 
hear him, happiest are those who can know him 
as well as see him and hear him. 


—— —+4- 4 -4--6-@ > em 


The greatest service that caii be réridered a demociacy is to train its citizens to understand 
its duties and use aright its opportunities —R. Gray Willidtrs; Wirtichester, Va 
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UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A MARVEL, INDEED. 

As far back as October 15, 1915, an engineer 
speaking in Arlington, Va., was heard in Paris 
and the Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, by 
means of wireless telephony, and during the 
Fifth Liberty Loan campaign throngs of 10,000 
people in New York city heard speeches and 
music in Washington, D. C. 

nella 
THE GREATEST ENGINE. 

The most powerful engine in the world is a 
turbine of 100,000 horse-power in the largest 
power house in the world — that of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, New York 
city. 

ciel 
SEAPLANE AFRDROMES. 

There is no doubt that the commercial sea- 
plane is near at hand. Already plans are con- 
sidered for airdromes to be anchored at regu- 
lar distances in the ocean along the established 
routes of the ships of the air. In case of acci- 
dent or bad weather the airplane will descend 
to one of these stations — be housed in a great 


hangar — have needed repairs made and 
weather permitting renew its flight. 
Oo ——— 


A MARINE MONSTER. 


Our latest battleship, the Tennessee, just 
launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is indeed 
a leviathan of the deep—624 feet long, of 32,300 
tons displacement, it leads the world in size. 
It is to burn oil, is torpedo proof and practi- 
cally unsinkable. Driven by electricity at a 
speed of twenty-one knots an hour, it will, 
with its fourteen 12-inch guns in four turrets, 
be a formidable craft indeed. 

IF 
SKI-ING IN JULY. 

The latest summer sport, strange to say, is 
ski-ing. Heretofore this exhilarating recreation 
has been associated with ice and snow. Now, 
however, water ski-ing is found to be equally 
exciting. The skier slides down an inclined 
plane — takes a tremendous leap through the 
air — lands (or is supposed to) right side up 
upon the water and swiftly slides over its sur- 
face. A failure to make a proper “landing” is 
followed by ludicrous if not serious conse- 
quences. 

sniiliaiiaal 


A FLYING DOCFOR. 


To Dr. Frank A. Bremer of Beaver City, Ne- 
braska, belongs the honor of being the first 
American physician to make his daily calls by 
airplane. He had found the roads so poor that 
he decided to ignore them entirely and now 
makes his way safely, comfortably and swiftly 
along the aerial highways. 


—o0-—— 


THE UPPER AIR TO BE EXPLORED. 
It looks as though Germany’s Big Bertha, 
which bombarded Paris from a point seventy- 


five miles away, would bédoriie an instrument of 
astrononncal progress. The scientists of France 
are asking for wt, that they may use it to explore 
the lofty altitudes of the upper air. They want to 
use it to ascertain the constitution and condi- 
tions of the atmosphere far above the earth's 
surface. They expect to shoot self-recording in- 
struments to a height of forty miles. On their 
return they will tell their story of the tempera- 
ture, density, etc., of the atmosphere at that 
enormous height. 
—o—— 
AIR TRAVEL BECOMING SAFE. 

The ‘Curtiss flying boats have made 7,000,000 
miles with no serious mishap; 700 passengers 
have been carried between London and Paris in 
a single month with injury to none and without 
delay. 

The jlatest airplanes are not only equipped 
with wireless apparatus, but the tachometer, 
which shows tthe propeller’s speed; the altimeter, 
which indicates the altitude; the vertimeter, 
which tells the tate of ascent or descent; the 
speedometer, which records the rate of speed 
through the air, and finally the compass—an en- 
tirely new device being necessary as the ordinary 
compass is useless in air travel. 

-——0o 
HARVESTING FLAX. 

Flax has been used since the time of the 
Pharaohs. It as harvested by pulling up the 
plants by the roots. ‘This is a slow, laborious 
process. A machine thas been perfected which 
does this work—speedily, accurately and thor- 
oughly—even laying the plants evenly on the 
ground to dry. 





‘echienmenees 
NEW USE OF CONCRETE. 

During the war a firm in Buenos Aires re- 
paired a decayed and useless wooden ship by ih- 
serting conorete ribs and covering the entire hull 
with a layer of concrete, which was coated with 
silicate of soda compound; the experiment was 
entirely successful. 

——= 
GARDEN TRACTOR. 

A garden tractor that fills a long felt want has 
been devised. The machine is readily operated 
by one man and does ploughing, harrowing or 
cultivating. 

restiijidine 
FUTURE SOURCES OF POWER. 

Scientists tell us that the energy developed by 
coal in industry and transportation in this 
country is the equivalent of 26,000,000 horse- 
power, and that our coal supply at even our 
present rate of. consumption will last only 400 
years. The potential “hydro-electric” energy— 
in the power of falling water—transformed into 
electricity is 60,000,000 horsepower, of which we 
are now using 6,500,000. Moreover the source 
of force is inexhaustible. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Dr. Charles E. Chadsey has an opportunity 
such as has rarely come to an educator, and he 
carries to the University of lllinois an opportun- 
ity such as has rarely if ever come to a state unt- 
versity or to any other great university. 

It is the first time that an eminent superintend- 
ent, in the full vigor of professional manhood, has 
accepted the deanship of a school of education. 
It is not fulsome praise to say that there is no 
man who has achieved more as a city superin- 
tendent than has Charles E. Chadsey. 

He was at the height of his personal and pro- 
fessional power when he was elected at a salary 
fifty per cent. thigher than that ever paid a city 
or state superintendent of schools. Nothing that 
happened after that efection in anywise  re- 
flected on ‘his professional or personal promin- 
ence and he goes to the head of the School oi 
‘ Education at Urbana as one of the great city su- 
perintendents of the world. 

Coupled with this is the wholly unusual ac- 
companiment of being equally eminent as a schol- 
arly student of education. We think he is the 
only very eminent superintendent whose profes- 
sional achievement has ‘been without any spec- 
tacular demonstration of genius. 

We can conceive of nothing that could contrib- 
ute to great promise in teacher training that Dr. 
Charles E. Chadsey does not bring to the Schoo! 
of Education of the State University of Illinois 
and he ‘has, what Dr. W. C. Bagley never had at 
Urbana, a School of Education entirely dissoci- 
ated from the School of Liberal Arts. 

He also comes to the deanship at a good time. 
Teachers in service, as well as those who are com- 
ing into service, must study the problems of edu- 
cation from the standpoint of action. The study 
of the problems of education from the traditional 
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static standpoint has no place today in vitalized 
education. It is a day that calls for dynamic 
thought in all educational preparation and it 
does seem providential, and we disown any cant 
in so speaking, that Dr. Chadsey has come to the 
new leadership at such a time as this. 


-e-@- ~~ 
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COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


The community is virtually a new institution 
and has created entirely new industrial and com- 
mercial, civic and economic, social and religious, 
educational and ethical problems. 

The community is to democracy what fibre is 
to fabric. Wihat the electron is to the new 
physical science, the neuron to the new mental 
science, the age-norm to the new education the 
community is to the new democracy. 

The new democracy makes clear many mys- 
teries of religion and interprets many passages 
of Scripture. Every industrial, social, religious 
and civic upheaval threatening the security of 
church and state, home and society has its origin 
in public inattention to the neighborhood. ! 

The War Camp Community Service is a civic 
accident, but it proves to have a real message 
for the saving of the Nation by the development 
of community opportunity and _ responsibility. 
America has had no appreciation of the impor- 
tance of making neighborhoods into communities 
but rather has made relentless war against the 
development of community spirit. It has been 
high art in American politics to disrupt neigh- 
borhoods by promotion of partisan strife. There 
has been no neighborhood fin which in the heat 
of a political campaign the people could sing with 
the Psalmist: “Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
. No American neighborhood has welcomed 
into community fellowship any new foreign ele- 
ment. It is mot the fault of the hyphenaters 
that they are Irish-Americans and German-Ameri- 
cans. These people have been solidified into com- 
munities because we would not have communi- 
ties of all nationalities. Americanism is more than 
a language, more than naturalization, more than 
ability to read. and write. Americanism is life, 
More than individual life, more than neighbor- 
hood life. It is community life. 
it is a greater thing for one to think and do 
right as a comrade of one person than to think 
and do right by himself. The introduction of 
a third person doubles the virtue of thought and 
action of each of the first two. The introduction 
of a fourth person intensifies the psychological 
value of the virtue of each of the three. The 
psychology of the mob means that no one of the 
mob has any virtue that is not the common spirit 
of the entire body. This means that each has 
lost control of his own mind and character in the 
complexity of influences. 

A democracy is only permanently secure when 
It is composed of large communities, each com- 
posed of lesser communities. 


I less In an army there 
are no individuals. : 


At first there is the cOrpo- 
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gal’s guard, then the sergéant’s squad, then a 
company, then a regiment. A democracy must 
be composed of well-organized communities; 
each community must, be organized to work in 
harmony with other communities. 

The I. W. W. organization is compact and is -n 
constant practice, ready at any opportune moment 
to gather to itself under any winning slogan all 
the restless, dissatisfied people in the country, and 
there is nothing forming to meet it. The old 
political parties are impotent and Congress gives 
ino evidence of constructive functioning power. 

There is no hope for democracy in America 
unless we can create a wholly new democracy 
constructed out of mew, local communities. There 
is nothing in sight to organize such communi- 
ties except the machinery of the War Camp 
Community Service, which learned its lessons in 
war camp service. It makes the community 
furfction; it makes the community play together, 
sing together, shout together, think together. 

The War Camp Community Service is known 
by everyone to recognize no prejudices. Its or- 
ganization cannot be inveigled into any prejudice 
against any race, sect, party or society. 

There is only one great question before Ame<- 
ica today and that is whether or not America is 
to be a great democracy, composed of communi- 
ties each harmoniously working together. Will 
the War Camp Community Service be given the 
financial backing adequate to its wonderful, 
Nation-wide mission? 





O00 ee - 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE: UNITED 
STATES* 


It is of the utmost importance that American 
teachers and student teachers should know the 
beginnings of the public school idea and the evo- 
lution of the present ideals. 

The true public school idea of the world was 
born an the United States, and for two centuries 
it was almost literally confined to the United 
States. 

It is not too much to say that the League of 
Nations in its highest conception of a World 
Democracy would never have been thought of, 
but for the American public school. It is 
certainly true that the collapse of Turkey, Ger- 
many and Prussia, because of the united action 
of twenty Allied nations, would not have been 
conceivable but for the fruitage of the American 
school idea born almost three hundred years 
ago. It was a long time before the idea 
took possession of ali sections of the United 
States, and the progress of the last few vears is 
highly important. 

One does not need to claim that every teacher 
of a one-room school should know all about all 
phases of the growth and development of the Free 
Public School in order to teach effectively, but it 
is not too much to insist that every teacher of 
teachers, that every would-be-statesman, that 





*“A Study and Interpretation of American Educational History.” 

By Ellwood P. Cubberley, Leland Stanford Junior University. Bos*on, 

od York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 517 pages, 
rice, $1.80. 
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every well-informed man and woman should be 
accurately informed as to the American public 
school and there has been nothing at all adequate 
regarding it until the appearance of Dr. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley’s “Public Education in the United 
States.” 

In the first place its facts are reliable, which is 
much to say, as all students of American edu- 
cation realize. We hiave had accurate local his- 
tories of education in Massachusetts by George 
H. Martin, and in Pennsylvania by James P. 
Wickersham, but most that has been written 
nationally has been carelessly done. We had occa- 
sion to ask the writer of one “History of Educa- 
tion in the United States” his authority for an 
important statement, and he replied that it was in 
a clipping he had at the time, but he did not keep 
it and did not know from what paper the item 
was clipped. 

Dr. Cubberley has taken the time and has em- 
ployed all needed assistance to verify every state- 
ment that was verifiable and if it was not he has 
said so frankly. 

In the second place it is national. While Dr. 
Cubberley gives all possible credit to those who 
discovered the fountain of virtue in a free public 
school idea, he fully recognizes that there was 
independent initiative as well as characteristic per- 
sonal devotion needed to create a free public 
school spirit in New York, im Pennsylyania, in 
Ohio, in Michigan, in Wisconsin, and in other 
sections of this great country. The New Eng- 
land idea was never taken bodily in any other 
section of the United States. 

Dr. Cubberley is the first author who has de- 
veloped this imdividualizing of sectional educa- 
tion without creating the faintest ripple of dis- 
cord anywhere. In the third place it is a living 
stream and not a building. Others have treated 
the New Bngland idea as the foundation and have 
talked about building on this foundation. A 
foundation never expands, never goes forward. 
No matter how high the building it is never 
any broader than the foundation. With Dr. Cub- 
berley the American school of 1642 was a foun- 
tain that has been feeding a living, sparkling 
stream, sometimes wide and shallow and some- 
times marrow, deep and torrential, but always 
flowing onward, always taking in new streams. 

Dr. Cubberley’s book is a genuine historical 
stream with a small springdlike beginning in 
Massachusetts in the middle of the seventeenth 
century but taking in new streams from Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, west- 
ern, Pacific and southern fountains, until it is a 
big river system, the Father of Educational 
Waters, extending its current as a gulf stream 
warming the shores of the Old World Education. 

He gives public school educational history of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies such energy that it comes into the twenti- 
eth century with such volume that nearly one- 
half the book is really devoted to the enlargement 
of its area and intensity of its service to humanity 
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CAROLYN W. SOUTHWORTH 


In the beauty of the garden 
Where God walketh in the coolness 
Of the evening, when the labor 
Of the good long day is done, 
With the loyal and the faithful, 
With the loving and the lovely, 
Who still do His will in heaven 
As on earth they did of yore, 
Bloom the generous red roses 
And the fair white spotless lilies 
And the unobtrusive violets 
And the dear forget-me-nots ; 
And the fragrance of those blossoms 
Incense-like pervades the garden, 
Like the golden-hearted memory 
Of a dear one gone away. 
Dead? She is not dead but living, 
She is loving, she is working, 
Loyal, faithful, sympathetic, 
True to every daily task, 
And that loyal soul undaunted 
Far beyond the misty river, 
In the working-days of heaven 
To its goal speeds evermore. 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 


<> hp tee Sete 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
street, New York city, enters upon its fourth year 
with a distinct purpose to give the schools from 
time to time teachable facts about Bolshevism 
and kindred movements which have followed in 
the wake of the collapse of autocracy. 

Julius H. Barnes, now United States wheat 
director, and president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, which stabilized wheat prices 
during the war, is to be the backer of the Insti- 
tute of Civics in its new service of the schools. 
Mr. Barnes is especially desirous as United 
States wheat director that he have the patriotic 
help of the schools. He realizes that m no other 
way can he so readily, adequately, and non-par- 
tisanly acquaint all the people with the significant 
facts about the nation’s bread supply. His office 
is at 42 Broadway, ‘and all inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 

0 eee 


SOMETHING NEW FOR MORAL 
INSTRUCTION 


A corporation organization has been worked 
out that will furnish educators a democratic in- 
stitution for research on character education of 
children, and vet operate on an endowment se- 
cured by subscriptions from private citizens. 

If its plans can be carried out, the income from 
an endowment fund will be under the control of a 
directorate made up of the state commissioners 
and superintendents as representatives from the 
states, or professional educators officially 
appointed by them. The federal commissioner of 
education, or secretary, when the department of 
education has been created, will represent the 
District of Columbia, and will appoint additional 
directors from the District of Columbia, who can 
be elected as the headquarters executive commit- 
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tee, under the chairmanship of the president of 
the institution. 

The endowment fund will be in control of some 
firmly established financial trust company as 
trustee, to be invested and administered by the 
trustee under the supervision of the institution 
treasurer, and the annual income turned over by 
this trustee to the institution executive commit- 
tee to be used in the public research service. 

Funds are already assured which will make it 
possible for the institution to continue its work 
several decades. 

By this form of organization private funds are 
placed permanently in public service to the gen- 
eral educational interests of the children of the 
nation and under the control of educators who 
are assigned by democratic methods of selec- 
tion to public duties and who represent the public 
interests. 


a a. <> 
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NEW SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Boston University is to serve the student 
teachers of Boston in a highly important way. In 
the “Boston University School of Education” 
Dean Arthur H. Wilde has evolved a plan 
which is without a parallel. 

The Boston Normal School has discontinued 
its “Graduate Year” for preparation for high 
school appointment, and in its place all candi- 
dates may go to Boston College (men) or Boston 
University School of Education (men = and 
women). 





The first semester is passed in practice teaching 
as assigned and observed by Miss Mary C. 
Mellyn, of the Boston Board of Superintendents. 
The rest of the year is spent in study in the Bos- 
ton University School of Education, and, com- 
pleting the work satisfactorily, the student 
receives a master of arts degree from the 
university. 

Residents of Boston have tuition free, others 
pay $75. 

The Boston University School of Education 
has been an important educational factor of 
Greater Boston ever since Dean Arthur H. Wilde 
took charge of affairs, and this new arrangement 
will greatly enhance its importance. 





——_— +0 @-0- @-0-@-e  — — - 

The standards of education can never be estab- 
lished in a university; they are for the people and 
of the people, and will be established by the 
people. 

Crystals are as dead as mummies if they are 
more beautiful; crystallized education is dead be- 
yond the power ot resurrection. 

The whole tremendous machinery of education 
is ibeing ‘energized by the new forces of 
democracy. 

Unless the public schools are a_ tower of 
strength to democracy they will fail of their 
mission. 

Progress 1s not assured to youth any more 
than it is denied to age. 

To be afraid of progress is to advertise oneself 
as dying professionally. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


JAMES LUKENS McCONAUGHY 


Dr. McConaughy, the new president of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, in the inauguration 
exercises, true to his past, magnified the educa- 
tional college more than the scholastic college. 
Dr. McConaughy gave .Bowdoin and Dartmouth 
a national prominence in professional education. 
No dean of education in any other New England 
college has had any such positive progressive in- 
fluence on New England education, or the same 
length of service as had he, and there is high ex- 
pectation from his leadership in the Middle 
West. The inauguration was a fine omen. 


——o-——— 


WILLIAM McANDREW 

Wiliam McAndrew’s intellectual virility, cap- 
tivating oniginahty in phrasing, — scintillating 
humor, and _ professional discernment make 
him peerless as a progressive propagandist with 
voice and pen, both of which are consecrated to 
patriotic professional service. 

No matter how long Mr. McAndrew may be on 
the Board of Superintendents of New York cits 
he will be known more generally as principal of 
the Washington Irving School of that city, for it 
was there that he engrafted more varieties of 
ahead-of-time sciences than had been budded in 
all other big city high schools of the country at 
that time. 

The real genius of William McAndrew is on 
the educational platform, where he — stands 
quietly and talks with his audience without a 
gesture, with no pose, with no facial aid, with no 
variableness of voice, but with a rare charm and 
color of phrase and an almost pyrotechnic bril- 
liance of thought. 


— 
W. S. WELLS 


W. S. Wells, for twelve vears head of the 
School of Educational Agriculture at the River 
Talls, Wisconsin, State Normal School, comes t» 
the Massachusetts State College at Amberst as 
professor in agricultural education. It was 
largely the genius and masterfulness of Mr. Wells 
that enabled J. W. Crabtree to transform a girls’ 
normal school into a husky co-educational insti- 
tution, rivaling many agricultural colleges, carry- 
ing off all honors in manly athletic sports. The 
most unanswerable demonstration of Mr. Wells’ 
superb leadership is the fact that in competition 
with the agrioultural departments of the State 
University and other state normal schools, River 
Falls ‘has supplied more than one-half the teach- 
ers of agriculture in Wisconsin. Massachuseits 
is as wise in capturing Professor Wells as Wis- 
consin is foolish in allowing him to go. Penny 
wise and pound foolish seems to be Wisconsin's 
policy regarding her state normal = schools’ 
finances. 


oO 


JAMES L. HUGHES 


Dr. James L. Hughes, long-time superisitead- 
ent of schools of Toronto; who gave that city aut 





international educational prominence never at- 
tained by any other Canadian city, and the only 
Canadian lecturer and author who has secured 
large American popularity and patronage while 
living in that Dominion, has endeared himself to 
the peoples of Great Britain and the United 
States by ‘his wonderfully heartening book 
on “Rainbows on Clouds” (C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse), published, as the says, “with the hope that 
they may ‘help to heal sorrowing hearts and aid 
in the spread of true ideals regarding love, and 
sacrifice and duty, and universal brotherhood.” 
There are seventy poems, making a rainbow of 
bright colors arching the heavens over which 
the dark clouds of war have passed. 


—o——_ 


E. B. DE GROOT 


E. B. De Groot, who is to devote his time and 
energy entirely to the development of the Boy 
Scout interests on the Pacific Coast, is one of 
America’s really big men in the education-out-of- 
the-schoolroom movement. We knew him first 
when we were on the board of directors of the 
Playground Association of America with him, 
and nothing could signify more as to the per- 
mancy and immediate expansion of the Boy Scout 
activities than the willingness of Mr. De Groot to 
devote his entire time to this work, and nothing 
could signify more for the future citizenship of 
the Pacific Coast than to have De Groot the 
leader of the boys of the Pacific Coast. It means 
much to education as well as to the noble organ- 
ization which James E. West has developed. 


—o— 


J. GEORGE BECHT 

Dr. J. George Becht, deputy state superintend- 
ent of Pennsylvania, at $7,500 salary, is one of the 
most distinguished educational leaders of the 
state. His promotions have all resulted from 
phenomenal success in the position from which 
he was promoted. He was county superintendent 
for four terms, making Lycoming one of the fore- 
most counties in the state. He was at the head 
of the department of psychology in the West 
Chester State Normal Scivool, when he was 
choxen principal of the Clarion State Normal 
School, whese development under his eight-years 
administration was one of the records of the 
siate. Dr. Becht was the only man considered as 
secretary of the State Board when it was create’ 
in 1911. Too much could not be said in com- 
tmendation of him personally or professionally. 


a 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, executive head of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, is 
efficiency personified, and when a Congressman 
tried tO aftract attention to himself by making 
charges against the management, Dr. Prosser 
promptly made a reply that was clear and unan- 
swerable showing that the critic had not learned 
the a-b-c of this rehabilitation work 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


BALLAD MAKING NOT A LOST ART. 

BY RUTH SEARLE 

University of Tennessee 
There have been many efforts made by lovers of 
customs of long ago to preserve the old ballads of 
the yarious peoples of the world, and there are col- 


lections of folk songs and ballads dating back to 
the period when the wandering minstrel was the 
only newspaper and his ballads the only chronicle 


of current events. To those who are accustomed to 


deplore the passing of many quaint old customs, it 
will be interesting to know that here in East Ten- 
nessee, the only .section of the state which I am 
privileged to know intimately, the making of ballads 
still exists. 

We have many families living in our part of the 
Southern Highlands who are in reality living a hun- 
dred years behind the times. Quaint old English 
expressions, such as one encounters now only in the 
lines of Shakespeare, rise naturally to their lips, 
and in their lives of splendid isolation in the moun- 
tains, untouched by the manners 
other types and ages of people, they preserve the 
habits of a century ago. Such must be the explana- 
tion of this tendency toward ballad making, which 


and customs of 


I have encountered in various parts of East Ten- 
nessee. 
As a child, I visited a little mining town in the 


Cumberland Mountains shortly after a horrible ex- 
plosion had wrecked the chief mine. Much 
youthful enjoyment I old man, 
banjo, chanting verse of ‘a ballad 
described in mine, 


to my 
with a 
which 
the en- 
and the 


heard an 
verse after 
detail 
tombment of the 


the disaster in the 
men, the 
sad ending of others. 
Several years later, some months after the sink- 
ing of the Titanic, I was passing near a negro set- 
tlement and attracted by singing. The 
was musical though the air was plaintive. Drawing 
nearer, I saw a young negro “picking the box,” while 
he sang the “Ballad of the Sinking of the Titanic.” 
I cannot recall any particular verse, but the refrain 
droned out after each stanza itself 
bly on my brain: “It was when 
ship went down.” 


rescue of some, 


was voice 


indeli- 
that great 


stamped 
awtul 


The children in the mountains learn and sing 
these ballads with much gusto. With mingled feel- 
ings of horror and amusement I heard one of the 
little youngsters in my mill village kindergarten 


give a lively rendition of “The Ballad of Leo Frank 
and Mary Fagan.” This village consisted mainly of 
families which had _ recently moved in the 
Smoky Mountains, and the little singer had been 
taught word for word this blood curdling version of 


from 


the murder of Mary Fagan. Her childish voice 
piped up :— 
“She went to the mill to draw her pay. 
She kissed her mother good-bye; 
But the poor child never thought that day 
That she was a-going to die,” 
And later in the story: 
“The tears ran down her rosy cheeks 
While the blood ran down her _ back, 
They say he’d followed her for weeks 
With a big knife in his pack.” 
Needless to say. the interest of the youthful audi 


ence was sustained to the very end of the recital 
To bring my story of ballads up to date, only a 

month ago, while traveling into the Cumberlands, I 

heard an old, old man with. his guitar sing the “Bal- 








lad of the Great War.” The history of the struggle 


was carefully told from beginning to end. The facts 
were accurately stated and the war was well sum- 
marized. Uncle Sam was given great prominence, 


Hence the refrain: “I’m Afraid of Uncle Sam.” 
casionally the poet grew 
ing stanza shows. The 
lines :— : 

“Ole Hindenburg said to the Kaiser, 

‘You'd better get a gun.’ 

The Kaiser said to Hindenburg, 

‘Jes’ gimme room to run; 


vo» 


I’m afraid of Uncle Sam! 


Oc- 
the follow- 
visiting the front 


humorous, as 
Kaiser is 


Just who the bards were who wrote these ballads, 
I do not know; but my experiences have 
proved to me that the making of ballads is of the 
present as well as of the past. 


various 


. isch 
WILL AND WON'T. 


[Uncle Dudley in Boston Daily Globe.] 


The whole conflict of human life is the struggle be- 


tween the mouldering past and the sprouting future. It 
is especially acute between the elder generations and the 


vounger, between parents of settled habits of mind and 


children who bring innovations. 


A young man whose father was notorious for his bull- 
dozing negatives was asked: 


“Has your father a strong will?” 
“No,” replied the son. “But he has a strong won't.” 
That was exactly what he had: not opinions—only a 


igorous aversion to Not 
tions, for he had never given any public question enough 
serious thought to know what he believed 


with extreme 


change of any sort. convic- 


He only re- 
sented from 


” 


differing 
People speak of “strong wills which never change 
as if they were a virtue. 


bitterness anyone 


him. 
They are a symptom of stupid 
The really strong will is flexible 
steel which can adapt itself to changing conditions. It 


] 


is a dubious compliment to have it said of 


and mulish obstinacy 


one that “he 
made up his mind early in life and never changed.” It is 
only another way of saying that his skull is solid ivory. 

When the poet Goethe was casting about for a villain 
to put “Faust,” Devil 
himself. was the worst thing the imagination of 
find Devil? That the 
won't.” made his Mephis- 


that says “No” to every 


into his drama of 
What 
poet 
has a 


he chose the 


a mighty could about the 
Devil 


topheles “the spirit that denies” 


“strong Goethe 


new idea, to every good impulse. It is this spirit which 
casts a blight on human life, which blasts all the hope- 
ful, budding vegetation of effort 

cries the spirit that creates. 


snarls the spirit that denies. 


creative 


“T can, I will!” 


“No! No! 
On every hand that angry, ugly snarl rings in our ears. 


We hear it in business, in the schoolroom, in the print- 


ing house; it yelps from the public platform; it bares its 


teeth against those who would attempt sorely needed 


political experimentation; it greets us on our own 


thresholds as we come home from a day’s work; and—be 
it confessed 


This 


declaring that it 


it often takes up 
denial, of 


can’t be 


its abode inside ourselves 


spirit of lying down on the job, of 


done (when we don't know 


and haven't even tried) is a combination of laziness and 


cowardice, infinitely more mischievous and destructive 
than mere. physical laziness and _ physical cowardice. 
Physical laziness is mere reluctance to use our hodies. 
Mental laziness is a refusal to use that which rules the 
body. Of cowardice it is the same 


The poet was right. The Devil is the person who sees 
There is something of that 


The way to cheat him is to fix ous 


nothing but objections. 


Devil in us all. 
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minds on the fine possibilities; to be willing to take a 
chance on the generous project, the better scheme, the 
improved method. Perhaps it won't work. Very well; 
we can keep trying till we find one that will. 

There are people who intoxicate everybody they meet 
with a heightened sense of life and energy and enjoy- 
ment. They are not the people with “strong wont’s.” 
They are the people whose whole beings are aflame with 
the will to do the new and courageous thing. 

The way to beat the Devil is to join their party. 





oO——— 
“EUGENII ONEIGI.” 

Pushkin is a very. famous Russian poet. He has writ- 
ten much prose, too, but he is most famous for his poe- 
try. Pushkin, like Tolstoi, was a nobleman, and like 
Tolstoi, believed in going back to nature. He was radi- 
cal as most Russian writers were. Like our beloved 
writer, Larematoff, he was killed in a duel while still in 
his thirties. 

“Eugenii Oneigi” is one of Pushkin’s most popular books. 
It is a poem well fitted to music and to be exact there 
is music to it. It is written in iambic pentameter. 

Eugenii Oneigi, our hero, is a young nobleman liv- 
ing a very gay life. He has much money and is living 
as fast as can be imagined. The ballrooms and tea- 
rooms of the city where he lives are well known to him, 
and he to the patrons of these places, but as is natural, 
he tires of this life, and unexpectedly an opportunity of 
changing his mode of living is offered. Eugenii’s uncle 
dies, leaving him a great estate in the country. He 
leaves his friends and returns to nature. He works 
with his peasants and feels suddenly that he has never 
lived before. He enjoys his simple life and does not 
miss the gayety he was used to. He has nothing to do 
with any of the other land owners so that all his neigh- 
bors think him a man who lives only for himself. 

In a nearby estate there lived a countess with her two 
daughters, Olga and Tatyana. Olga was the older and 
engaged to a young man named Levine. Tatyana was a 
very young lady, extremely beautiful, and somewhat of a 
philosopher and dreamer. She might have been an 
exception, if she had the surroundings for it. When 
Tatyana sees Eugenii, she falls in love with him and 
writes him a letter telling him of her affections. Eu- 


genii, a man who has associated with many and has 
loved no one, writes to her and explains to her that he 
cannot love her. 


Tatvana goes away to the city and it happens that Eu- 
genii, spending his winter in the city, meets her. She 
is already married and now Eugenii finds that he loves 
her. He writes her a letter, and when she sees him, 
she explains that, although she did not marry her hus- 
band because of love, still she cannot leave him. The 
story closes leaving Tatyana with her husband agd Eu- 


genii returning to his estate. 


he reason this book, so devoid of strong characters, 
is so famous is for its fine, clear, simple diction, diction 
that touches the heart. Then, too, the very simplicity 
f the characters adds to the book. The people are the 
ordinary men and women that you meet in Russian so- 
ciety, and besides, Pushkin was able to take these com- 
mon plain surroundings and fit such beautiful words to 
them. This alone makes the book famous 
— 

RECOGNITION OF PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 

[We published several articles by Mr. Redfield 
when criticism was abundant. It is a pleasure, there- 


fore, to use his letter and letters of approval.] 
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Dear Dr. Winship: When I began, three years ago 
to write articles for various journals, I had the 
entire world of professional science against me. 
Scientific opinions have changed some since that 
date, as you can see by the enclosed, which gives ex- 
tracts from a few of the hundreds of letters sent 
me voluntarily. 

I am sending you these because you, by publish- 
ing some of my articles, helped me to get my in- 
formation to the public. Also, because I think yow 
will be interested in knowing what effect these ar- 
ticles are having in the scientific world. 

There is a growing number of persons who real- 
ize that what I am presenting is fundamental im 
character,.and of far reaching consequence. They 
are also beginning to realize that I have a solid 
foundation of fact back of it all. 

“A bushel of sense.”—Professor Henry B. Ward,. 
University of Illinois. 

“More power to your elbow.”—Professor R. M. 
Wenley, University of Michigan. 

“You are on the right track.”—Dr. John C. Hem- 
meter, University of Maryland. 

“Not only admirable, but  helpful.”—Professor 
Jacob H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University. 

“I agree with all of your statements.”—Dr. Charles: 
W. Richardson, George Washington University. 

“You have well established your  claim.”—Dr. 
Julius Rosenstirn, San Francisco. 

“You are producing a very strong argument in 
support of your thesis.”—Charles A. Lory, president 
of Colorado Agricultural College. 

“You have completely fascinated me with your 
facts and the way you handle them.”—Rev. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, Chicago, president of Armour Institute. 

“You have tackled a large job, but you are 
rapidly overcoming the inertia of the matter now.” 
—Luthur Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

“A new method of race betterment which com- 
mends itself to the intelligence and common sense.” 
—Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“You are presenting an exceedingly suggestive 
point of view.” — Frederick L. Hoffman, Newark, 
N. J. 

“I feel prompted to express my appreciation of 
the interesting point ef view contained in your con- 
tributions.” — John Treadwell Nichols, American 
Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 

“You have so much the best of the argument that 
I cannot see how the biologists can persevere in 
their blindness.” — Arthur Benington, New York 
World. 

“You know how highly I value your work, and of 
what fundamental importance I think it in biology 
and medicine.”"—Dr. Martin H. Fischer, University 
of Cincinnati. 

“Your facts will - have to be taken into considera- 
tion by the biologists, and the old dogma modified im 
accordance with them.”—Professor John M. Gillette, 
University of North Dakota. 

“The skillful way in which you have reduced some 
of our biological concepts to as many types of 
reductio ad absurdum makes me think that you would 
be the person to attack the job."—Professor Edwin 
D. Starbuck, University of Iowa. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Redfield, 
325 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 





The ideal school should have an air of robustness, simplicity, sincerity, and spirited ideal- 


ism.—Lucile C. Deming. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SHOPMEN. 

The President found it impossible to concede 
the wage advance demanded by the railway 
shopmen, although ‘he allowed an additional four 
cents an hour as a readjustment to the basis on 
which the wages of other railway employees are 
adjusted. In announcing the decision which he 
and Director-General Hines had reached, he 
took occasion to address a special appeal to the 
shopmen to postpone questions of this sort until 
normal conditions return and it becomes possible 
to determine definitely the relation between 
wages and the cost of living. He urged that :t 
is the duty of every citizen to insist upon a truce 
in such contests until intelligent settlements can 
be made by peaceful counsel; and, in a general 
address to the people, which he issued at the 
same time with his reply to the shopmen, he 
urged moderation and sane action. 

THE SHOPMEN REJECT THE APPEAL. 

The representatives of the railway shop crafts 
were not moved by the President's appeal, and 
promptly sent out instructions to the more than 
5,000 local railway unions in this country and 
Canada, directing them to vote immediately 
upon the question whether they will accept the 
President's proposition as a basis of settlement, 
or reject it and strike. The vote will be taken 
by secret ballot, and the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members will be necessary to auth- 
orize a strike. ‘The letter sent out to the locals 
by the committee representing the shopmen 
admonishes them to remember that  practicall, 
every class of railroad employees have | sub- 
mutted requests for increased wages, and that, if 
the federated shop trades become involved in 1 
strike now, they will be striking algne to force an 
increase for the 2,000,000 railroad employees. 

SANE LABOR LEADERS. 

In transmitting to the local unions the Presi- 
dent's reply to their demands, the national lead- 
ers of the railway shopmen ordered special meet- 
ings to act wpon the wage proposition submitted 
by the President, but advised them to take no 
action until further information was_ received. 
President McMahon, of the International Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
pP 
the Eastern Massachusetts lines that, if they go 
on strike against the recent award of the War 
Labor Board, they will be breaking faith, and 
will be subject to suspension from the order. 
Chief Stone of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Kkng@ineers and QOhief Lee of the Brotherhood 
Railway Trainmen have warned the Los Angeles 


railway strikers that their conduct is illegal from 


rvees, has warned the Bay State carmen on 


start to finish, and renders them liable to expul! 
sion from the orders. 


BACK FROM MEXICO 


The punitive expedition which, under orders 


from Washington, conducted a raid across tl 





Mexican border, in pursuit of the bandits who 


have been making themselves obnoxious — by 
holding Americans for ransom, has returned, 
aiter a number of exciting experiences, and sey- 
eral collistons with ‘bandit groups. The most 
eratifying result of the expedition” is that Car- 
ranza soldiers seem«to ‘have co-operated sincerely 
with the Americans, and the episode passed 
without arousing the resentment of the natu- 
rally-sensitive Carranza government. In the un- 
settled condition of affairs in Mexico, with the 
Carranza government exposed to all sorts of 
intrigue and hostility, it would not have been 
strange if the American expedition had aroused 
bitter animosity. That, apparently, it failed to do 
so, speaks volumes for the restraint and good 
sense with which it was conducted. 


THE QUESTION OF SHANTUNG 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has taken definite action on the question of 
Shantung by voting—by a majority of one—for 
an amendment to the treaty, striking out “Japan” 
and substituting “China” in the clause relating 
to the disposition of the province: a chang 
but a single word, but fraught with momentous 
consequences. The change is not in the same 
class with the contemplated reservations relating 
to the Unittd States, for it strikes at a funda- 
mental provision of the treaty, and is calculated 
to intensify Japanese resentment. Accumulated 
evidence goes to show that the Peace Conterence, 
and President Wilson in particular, were tricked 
into conceding the Japanese claim to Shantung, 
greatly to the injury of China, who had trusted 
to the United States to guard her interests. <A 
canvass of the Senate’ indicates that forty-four 
Senators are prepared to vote for the amend-. 


ment, and forty against, while twelve are non- 


NO UNIONIZED POLICE FOR NEW YORK. 

While the Boston police have organized a 
union in affiliation with the American ledera- 
tion of Labor, in defiance of the rules of the de- 
partment, and the city faces the possibility of 
wide-spread industrial disturbance in conse- 
queyge, it is reassuring to note that the New 
York police have emphatically rejected — the 


suggestion of similar action. Nearly ten thou- 
sand men are enrolled in the New York police 
force. They are asking increased pay, but the 
president of their association declares that they 


form a strong union in themselves, and he 
advises them to reject all advances by civilian 
rganizers looking to an application for an A. F. 
ef L. charter to enforce their demands. His ad- 
dress to this effect, at a meeting of the associa- 


Was received with almost unanimous ap- 
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pathetic appeal to President Wilson, deprecating 
the withdrawal of Allied troops, as a step which 
is pretty sure to lead to starvation, ruin and mas- 
sacre. ‘They predict that hundreds of thousands 
of the people, deceived in their hopes of contin- 
ued Allied support, will, upon the arrival of the 
Bolsheviki, be victims of their cruel vengeance. 
They recall the fact that during the unequal 
armed struggle, when they were the first to rise 
against the Bolsheviki, the Allied troops arrived 
with word of encouragement and promises of 
brotherly These promises they 
believed, and they agreed unconditionally to the 
establishment of a front against Germany and her 
Now, if the Allies with- 
draw their troops, they can see nothing but ruin 


assistance. 


allies, the Bolsheviki. 


ahead. 
EXIT THE ARCHDUKE JOSEPH. 

The Hungarian which the 
Archduke Joseph was the head, was so unsatis- 
factory to the inter-Allied Supreme Council that 
it served peremptory notice that it must resign 
The Council said plainly 
that it could have no dealings with a governgent 


Government, of 


on two hours’ notice. 


which came into power by a coup detat, and 
which had at its ‘head a member of the House of 
Hapsburg, 


largely 


actions were 
calamities under 
world is suffering. So the Archduke 
and his Cabinet made a virtue of necessity, and 


whose policies and 
responsible for the 
which the 
got out of the wav: and a new Cabinet was 
formed, of which Count Crany is Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. As for the Roumanians, they are 
not so complhant ; 


for, in spite of repeated warn- 


1 


ings and threats from the Supreme Council, thes 


keep right on requisitioning supplies of all kinds 


at Budapest. 
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PLAIN TALK TO PATIENTS 


BY RICHARD C, CABO 
Boston 
[Extracts from Published Statements. | 


The policy of explaining carefully and hon- 
1 
! 


estly what is the matter wit 


1 a patient and of re- 


fusing to give drugs when drugs are of no use 


links itself up with the management of diseased 


States due to fatigue and with the explanation of 


how to prevent getting into poor condition again. 


g 
In newspaper advertisements and in advertise 
a given remedy, a given panacea, will cure yo 
in spite of yourself. That is exactly 
patient wants. He wants to be put in perfect con 
dition by the first of March, we will say. Inquir 
ing into his present distress we almost alway 
find that he has been vi 
some hygienic law. , 
But he wants to be cured without reform, 
spite of persisting in his bad habits of eating 
drinking, | red | 


means of mMiracuiocus interfer nce 


sleeping, 


thinks a drug will produce. 


ments in street cars it is the fashion to state that 


1 


1 41 
What the 


> 


ating in an obvious wa\ 


worrving—to be cured by 
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He wants a tonic and he often does not like to 
be told there is no such thing as a tonic. There 
never has and presumably there never will be 
such a thing. A “tonic” is a thing that does na- 
ture’s work, which gives us in a moment, arti- 
ficially, what food and sleep and air and rest and 
recreation slowly and naturally give us. There is 
no such thing. 

The nearest thing we have to a tonic—a thing 
which we sometimes give when people ask for a 
tonic—is an appetizer. There are drugs which 
help a little in giving an appetite, but only to that 
extent can we give a tonic. 

But this is not what people want to be told. 
They want something to take away that “tired 
feeling.” 

There is one thing which will take away the 
feeling of fatigue—alcohol. Perhaps it 
many “tonics” contain aleohol that people 
not got over the idea that there is any such thing 
as a real tonic which abolishes not the unaware- 





is because 
have 


ness of fatigue but the fatigue itself. 
‘he social worker must know the principles of 
hygiene, in order to combat effectively medical 
quackery and the prevalent med 
of the people. 
Our knowledge upon such matters as d 


cising, bathing, sleep and ventilation, when such 


knowledge is both scientific and practically useful, 


could be written upon a very few pages. It con 
sists largely of negatives whic! ul the 
current superstitions, 

France has been the lan nedical 


psychology. 


In America the conspicuous disrega nedi 
cal psychology by physicians has led to wide- 
spread and serious revolt on the part of the pub 


lic. Our physicians have too often treated the 
patient as if he were a walking disease, a b vy 
without a mind. 

Medical psychology has been neglected in our 
medical schools and in the practice of t! 
successful clinicians. 

The physician often shuts his eyes to the ex- 


istence of the mind as a cause of diseas« 


In the field of visceral neuroses or nervous 
svmptoms referred by the patient to one organ 
or the other—the stomach, the pelvic organs, the 
bowels—in which nevertheless no evidence f dis- 
ease is found, English, French and American 
physicians alike persist for the most par hu 
moring and soothing the patient by administer- 
ing remedies known to have no real influence 
upon the disease and designed chiefly to make 
the patient feel that something is being done for 
him. 

This is superficial treatmen It ikes no at 
tempt tf attack the letern o 1uses ) 1e 
dliseas we t » br F apou l { 1g ap 
proa h if a udica If \ nust atta tne 1 ) 
ta <vimoptoms l ind ) he wn 
gy vs sD ne s Ay y Te- 
€ t 
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The savings and investments practiced by children are primarily that there may be estab- 


lished the habit cf thrift.—]. F. 


Chamberlain. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CORRELATED MATHEMATICS FOR 
COLLEGES. Comprising College Algebra, 
Geometry, Some Differential Calculus. By 
Breslich. The University of Chicago Press. Cloth. 
300 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Though the Junior College has not yet been accepted 
as the junior high school has been, and though it is not 
wise to prophesy as to its universality the few junior 
colleges that have been established are so satisfactory 
that there are sure to be a continuance of enough of 
them to justify the creation of textbooks for them, 
at least so thinks E. R. Breslich, who has continued his 
interesting series of “Correlated Mathematics” for sec- 
ondary schools with a book on “Correlated Mathe- 
matics for Junior Colleges.” There is no better estimate 
of them than that of Mr. Hall-Quest :— 

“Perhaps the most notable scheme of correlation in 
the field of mathematics is that evolved by E. R. Bres- 
lich. His three volumes on First, Second, and Third-Year 
Mathematics, respectively, demonstrate the possibility 
and advantages of the new conception of teaching this 
large subject. Mr. Breslich has succeeded in organ- 
izing a general mathematics course that is both psycho- 
logical and administratively practicable. He has had 
the pupil very clearly in mind in each course. Modern 
solutions are copious, but at the same time well-moti- 
vated provisions for independent studying abound in the 
three volumes. Photographs of various kinds of con- 
struction work are introduced as illustrations of the 
. practical value of geometry. The many exercises are 
astonishingly real; they touch life at almost every 
point.” 


JUNIOR 
Analytic 
Ernest R. 


AMERICAN LEADERS. Book Two. 
ferts, Ph. D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 354 pp. 
Dr Lefferts has made a good balance between leaders 

in civic, military, industrial, and sociological activities. 

The civic leaders are Lincoln, Cleveland, McKinley and 

Roosevelt; the military leaders are Grant and Lee; the 

transportation promoters are Fulton and Clinton, Peter 

Cooper and Matthias Baldwin; industrial leaders are Eli 

Whitney and Cyrus McCormack; the men of the wires 

are S. F. B. Morse and Thomas A. Edison; the banker 


3yv Walter 
Lippincott 


Lef- 


Com- 


is Jay Gould, and the women are Lucretia Mott, Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe, Clara Barton and Frances E. 
Willard. They are all important ‘as to phases of the 


lives selected and all interestingly written. 





THE FUNDAMENTALS 
tional Catholic War Council, 
nue, Washington, D. C. 
Number Six of Reconstruction Pamphlets, “The Funda- 

mentals of Citizenship,” is the best brief summarizing 
of “Fundamentals” that has come to our desk in these 
after-the-war times. It is historically clear, civically 
sound, educationally illuminating, patriotically impres- 
sive, personally wholesome. 

The National Catholic War Council 
portant service in this publication. The slight refer- 
ence to the educational, religious attitude of the Catho- 
lic church is merely a modest statement of what every- 
one knows, and an educator who would object to any 
statement in this pamphlet is too narrow for the twen- 
tieth century. 

There is not an unAmerican note in the ninety-two 
pages. Contrariwise it is a high note of praise for every 
principle of the Federal government. In these days of 
loose thinking, reckless acting and dangerous quibbling 
it 1s refreshing to have a religious organization with 
millions of loyal adherents give no uncertain sound as 
to personal obligation to the national government, em- 
phasizing most manfully the duty of naturalization with 
specific reference to the ways and means of achieving 
citizenship. 


OF CITIZENSHIP. By Na- 


1312 Massachusetts Ave- 


renders an im- 


MAN AND THE NEW DEMOCRACY. By 
A. McKeever, LL. D. New York: George H. 
Company. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.55 net. 
Dr. McKeever has developed unusual skill in 

books that are much read and that are as 

they are popular. He is always a reformer, a preacher, 

a propagandist. The same general vein is in all his 

pooks, but the setting is always different. He is al- 

ways on the square with boys, is always attacking 


William 
Doran 


writing 
useful as 


ne EE 


every phase of uncleanness, is always at war on the 
cigarette, is always against the petrified in education. 
In this especial book he is hurling all his forces against 
all enemies of democracy and he makes one feel that 
the whole campaign of his life has been against the 
enemies of democracy, that all that he has ever written 
has had the critical hour in the civilized world in mind, 


THE ENGLISH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SOME 
ELEMENTARY FACTS ABOUT IT. By A. W. 
Newton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
300 pp. 

The author says: “My treatment may be dull, but the 


subject is interesting,” which he evidently intends as 
a joke, for unless he is more stupid than we conceive 
possible he must know that he has made a dull subject 
fascinatingly interesting. We have never had any ap- 
preciable interest in the details of the English element- 
ary school since the American school problems have 
presented as complex entanglements as we have tried 
to understand, but Mr. Newton writes so entertain- 
ingly that we have enjoyed the reading of his book as 
much as any educational book in many a day. 

There is not a dull paragraph in the book. He is as 
fearless of consequences as Dempsey was when he cap- 
tured Willard’s title; as happy in his characterizations 
as Bud Fisher is in matching the wit of Mutt and Jeff; 
as illuminating of real conditions in English education 
prior to the present educational bill as was the cross- 
quégtioning of Henry Ford in his Chicago Tribune law- 
suit. 

Whether you ever read the book or not we do hope 
you will read these quotations therefrom :— 

“There are teachers who can make dull things 
esting and conversation lessons profitable. Small 
children, certain precocious and objectional individuals 
excepted, will not talk to order. Conversation that 
deserves the name must be spontaneous and not forced 

It is not conversation that is conducted between 
an adult on one side and forty or fifty children on the 
other.” 

“Other things being equal, work that results in some- 
thing to show will always be more interesting than work 
that results in nothing. . . . We cannot turn a dull 
child into a clever child, any more than we can make 
the hyssop on the wall grow ipto a cedar of Lebanon.” 

“Tom Tulliver’s tator was led astray by his compari- 
sons of Latin Grammar and Euclid to the ploughing and 
harrowing which make land bear crops. . . We get 
quite different conclusions when we compare the mind 
to a mirror, or to a lump of clay in moulding charac- 
ter, or to a stomach when we talk of indigestible 
knowledge.” 

He speaks of certain required exercises as possibly a 
“necessary evil though they usually appear boring to 
both children and teachers.” He speaks of other re- 
quirements as “a delight to arm-chair pedants 
fitted for valetudinarians rather than children.” 

Referring to gymnastics he says: “Our national 
acter has not been formed by waving our limbs.” 


inter- 


char- 





SIXTH REPORT ON THE 
TRADE CONVENTION. 


NATIONAL 


Chicago, IIl., 


FOREIGN 
April 24-26, 


1919. 

Nearly 2,000 representative men from all parts of the 
country spent three busy days trying to throw light on 
the question of foreign trade. The discussions were 


interesting and suggestive, and showed the existence 
and magnitude of the problem. Many things must be 
done by individuals and the government if we are to 
improve the after-war opportunities. The convention 
summarized their counsel thus: The need of merchant 
marine favored by government; coal and oil depots at 








convenient points; more cables and wireless facilities ; 

department of aeronautics; free zones for reshipment; 

bargaining tariff; extension of parcel post; differential 
rates at seaboards. 

Oculists cy Physicians 

Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 





that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’se 
v Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 


write for Book of the Eye Free. 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 


MURINE EY® 
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chool Grafonola 
and Pushmobile 


‘ha volume of tone, tone-control and tone quality The Pushmobile has double doors and is fitted with 
of the Columbia Grafonola are not equalled by lock and key, thus protecting the records at all times. 
any other School Phonograph. The volume of tone The Grafonola and Pushmobile are finished in 


is sufficient for any Auditorium, Classroom, Hall or 
Gymnasium Purpose. The design of the Grafonola 
harmonizes with the design of the Pushmobile, 
making it appear as a single unit. 


either Oak or Mahogany as may be desired, in order 
to harmonize with School Interiors. 

The Grafonola may be purchased separately for 
$75.00, if the School funds are not sufficient to 

The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so that rec- purchase the entire School outfit. The price of the 
ords may be classified as Band, Marches, Folk Pushmobile is $25.00. The price of the School outht, 
Dances, Songs, Music, Appreciation, Stories, etc. complete, $100.00. 

We no longer manufacture the outer horn type instruments, as they are con- Clip this coupon and mail today 
sidered obsolete and are not desired by the general public, because of their un- 
symmetrical appearance, and also because of their greater liability to damage. 

A : . ~ aeES | COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

ny Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Pushmobile in your Rédecetional Department 
School-room on trial, without cost or obligation to you, that you may test every | Woolworth Building, New York City 
claim that has been made for this Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. Please send the following literature: 


‘ ° ‘ ° . (Check subject desired) 
Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request. ’ 
Gratonola Catalog CJ 


| Educational Record Catalog C] 


------------ 





Educational Department 

og COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
& Woolworth Building New York City 
Gre . London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


| Musical Measurement Manual Cj 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 








YOU WANT 


olden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


The only way 




















EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
iocal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
traticn are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
émsertion. 


Meetings to be Field 


OCTOBER. 


30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Portland. 
29-Nov. 1: Arkansas State Associa- 
tion, Little Rock. President, J. R. 
Jewell, Fayetteville; secretary, 
Annie Griffey, Little Rock. 
NOVEMBER. 


Association. 
Sterling; 


Education 
Sexson, 


4-8: Colorado 
President, J 


secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building’. Denver, Divisions 
will meet ase follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 


Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

24-26: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Boston. President, 
Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, James F. 
Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chi- 
cago. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


”~ 


ARKANSAS. 

CONWAY. Superintendent J. P. 
Womack issues a genuinely interest- 
ing and important report on “The 
Conway schools, what they are doing, 
what they are trying to do, what they 
are costing, and what they need. 
The report undertakes to answer 
these questions fairly and fearlessly. 
The answers are not in every way 
calculated to feed our vanity, but it 
is hoped that they will put us on our 
mettle.” 





CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. The Los An- 
geles City School District is a series 
of school publications which are 
highly effective in revealing the 
school activities to the citizens. They 
are neatly printed, illustrated, and 


bound. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWALK. 

V. Buchanan’s first 
broad gauge as the 
graph shows :— 

No other feature of school life is 
of more consequence to pupil and 
teacher than the spirit of the school- 
room. The spirit of a schoolroom is 
as distinctly a characteristic feature 
of the school as is the spirit of a 
home circle characteristic of the kind 
of life lived there. If a generous and 
nob] dominates either, the spirit 
the institution is sure to be good. 


le soul 
of tl 
In either whether 


Superintendent G 
annual report is 
following para- 


case, S¢ ~hool or 


home, the true spirit voiced in har- 
mony, love, sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, is not accidental but the crea- 


tion of a superior individuality. A 
group of good children’ brought t 
gether for long periods of time and 
with some leisure at their disposal, 
even though of common blood and 
like interests, will not long remain a 
happy and prosperous group without 
the guidance of teacher or parent. 


GEORGIA. 
FORSYTH. F. M. Hunter of 
Lawrenceville has been elected super- 
intendent of Forsyth for 


the ensuing year. 


schools at 


INDIANA. 
CROWN POINT. County Super- 
intendent Heighway’s salary has been 
increased $1,000, 


KANSAS. 
CHEROKEE. The Crawford 
County high school, of which the 
Journal of Education has spoken en- 
thusiastically, issues an attractive il- 
lustrated bulletin which will be of 


much interest to those desiring high 
efficiency in a county high school. 
LAWRENCE. The board of edu- 


cation of Lawrence, Kansas, _ re- 
cently passed the ruling that children 
six months under the age previously 
stipulated by the rules for children 


beginning school, might be admitted 
if general intelligence tests given 
showed that such children’ were 


clearly of the mental age of six or 
above. Before any such child may be 
given these tests or admitted to 
school the written consent of the su- 
must be given and the 


perintendent 








written consent of the 
or guardians to the effect that they 
ire. willing that the child shall be 
given such tests and will abide by the 
results of the These 
been the basis of special 
given to. children 
Lawrence public 
last school year. 


hild’s parents 


tests have 

promotions 
throughout the 
during the 
They have also been 
the basis on which children have been 
selected for admission into the two 
ungraded rooms which have been 
maintained in the city for two and 
one half years 


tests. 


schaols 


KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON The Southern 
School Journal, R. S. Eubank, edi- 
tor, in the July issue has an admir- 
able summing up of the campaign for 
the consolidation of schools. 


OWENSBORO. By 


recent action 


of the board of education the 
— of Owensboro ela re- 

eived a raise in salary approximately 
fourteen per cent \ similar raise 
made last year makes an increase in 
teachers’ salaries of twenty-eight per 


raises were 
Owens- 


cent. in two years The 
made in accordance with the 
boro schedule for the classification of 
teachers which recognizes three items 
basis of salary and promotion 
preparation, experience and 
Superintendent James H. Risley has 
een unanimously re-elected for his 
fourth term at a salary of $5,600, an 
advance f 
salary 


as a 
success. 


$600 over his 


previous 


MASSACHUSETTS 





AMHERST. Joseph O. Cook of 
Meriden, N. H., has been elected 
principal of _ the Amherst High 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
S STATE | NORMAL SCHOOI, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 


tiona!. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial TT of the high school. 


Lath A. PITMAN, Principal. 
ST. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course ar teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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School, succeeding Charles L. Smith, 
who has accepted the principalship 
of the high school in Bath, Me. 


ARLINGTON. Twelve high 
school teachers have resigned as 
have thirteen other teachers. 3et- 


ter money somewhere else or some- 
thing else is the reason. 

BRIDGEWATER. Leonard O. 
Grant, recently principal in Sanford, 
Me., a graduate of Colby College, has 
been elected principal of the high 
school. 

BROOKLINE. The first annual 
report of Superintendent George I. 
Aldrich is the best report from the 
standpoint of school war work that 
has come to our desk and is by far 
the best illustrated. 

The United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation has had an elaborate motion 
picture film of the playground activi- 
ties of the summer session of the 
public schools of Brookline. 

EASTHAMPTON. After a long 
service as principal of the high school 
at Easthampton, Edward A. Boak has 
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The Palmer 


Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organizatior 
marks the difference between unl- 
formly successful results in teaching 
Penmanship and indifferent, tem- 
porary results. , 
Investigate a school] system where 
the Palmer Method Plan has reaily 
been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A 
postal card of inquiry to our near- 
est office is the first step in the right 
direction Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. 
Samples free 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 210, Dover, Ohio 














hone aie 


Hadnt advanced in fruce! 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money pur- 
chases far less than it did four 
years ago; still, you may buy for 
your school or for your personal 
use this ‘“‘Supreme Authority,” 
containing hundreds of the New Words, 
including war terms (a better book than 
in 1914) at no increase in price. 














The New International is 
as necessary in the school 
room and in the teacher’s 
library as a clock is in 
the home. 


Ask forth 
Merrian 


Webster 


Help your pupils to form early the 
ictionary Habit 
Write for Free Bookletgo Teachers: 
‘“‘What Fun to Play Merriam-Bictionary Games,” 
** Unlocks the Door,’’ ‘‘Dog-Day Club.”’ 


G.& C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


resigned to accept the principalship of 
the high school in Windsor, Ver- 
mont.’ He is succeeded by Ivan G, 
Smith, of Meriden, Ct. 

Archibald Victor Galbraith, of the 
Middlesex School at Concord, suc- 
ceeds Rev. Dr. J. H. Sawyer as prin- 
cipal of Williston Seminary. 

LYNN. The principal of the high 
school and eleven other teachers re- 
signed in two weeks in August. 

MONSON. Principal A. W. Black- 
burn of Monson Academy has ac- 
cepted the principalship of Friends 
Academy on Long Island after two 
and a half years’ service. He is suc- 
ceeded by Joseph M. Sanderson, for 
the past two years teaching in Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia. 

Superintendent Frederick A. 
Wheeler, superintendent of schools in 
Monson and Brimfield for the past 
seventeen years, has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the Long- 
meadow and Wilbraham district at 
an increase in salary. He is suc- 
ceeded by Francis S. Brick, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Turners 
Falls, and recently in Y. M. C. A. 
work in France and Germany. 

SOMERVILLE. A pageant, writ- 
ten for national use by a teacher of 
this city, had its first presentation 
here. 

SPRINGFIELD. Miss Leonora 
Taft, for several years superintendent 
of schools in the Longmeadow dis- 
trict, died July 23 at the age of fifty- 
one. She was a distant relative of 
William H. Taft. She was a gradu- 
ate from the University of Maine 
and had done post graduate work in 
Columbia. She was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

TAUNTON. Superintendent Clair 
G. Persons of Pittsfield) goes to 
Taunton as superintendent at a sal- 
ary of $4,000. 

WORCESTER. Clark University 
is to receive $100,000 from the estate 
of A. FP. Estabrook of Boston. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy will also receive $100,000, and 
the New England Conservatory ot 
Music $50,000, : 

Professor James P. Porter, dean of 
Clark College, has enrolled as a com- 
mon laborer at the Fore River Ship- 
yard in Quincy to make a study of 
labor conditions and Professor Glis- 
sier, of Clark is doing a similar work 
in Fall River. The college men 
have started an investigation of labor 
conditions in relation to corporations 
and, to get their information first 
hand, they have gone right among the 
men they want to learn about. 


MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC. W. H. Faunce, man- 
aver of the Michigan Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, reports that 5,000 
sets of books were distributed during 
the past year. 

DECATUR. This village has 
awarded the contract for a $100,000- 
high school building. 

MANISTEE. John M._ Slagh, 
teacher of Latin and principal of the 
high school, has accepted a position 
in the high school at Oak Park, II. 

MT. CLEMENS. County Super- 
intendent William Lee reports a 
shortage of thirty teachers for rural 
schools. 


MT. PLEASANT. The _ state 
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board of education has appointed 
John W. Munson, deputy state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, as 
principal of the state training school 
for teachers in this city. 

_ TRAVERSE CITY. George H. 
Curtis, formerly principal and acting 
superintendent of the city schools, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Alpena. 


MISSOURI. 

W. T. Carrington, former _ state 
superintendent of schools and later 
president of the Springfield Normal 
School, is state director of voca- 
tional education and supervisor of 
the training of vocational teachers. 
The state will have $205,820 a vear 
Irom state and federal appropriations 
for promoting in connection with the 
public high schools of the state the 
teaching of trades and industries, of 
agriculture and of home economics. 
[his may be done in day schools, in 
evening schools and in_ part-time 
schools. 
_ Arrangements have been made with 
forty high schools to use about $50,- 
(MM) of state and federal moneys the 
coming year in paying part of the 
salaries of the teachers of vocational 
agriculture in these high schools. 

Thirty-three high schools will use 
$15,500 of state and federal moneys 
in paying half of the salaries of 
teachers of vocational home eco- 
nomics. 

Kansas City will inaugurate an ex- 
tensive system of trade schools. St. 
Louis and St. Joseph will each main- 
tain at least one trade school. 

About twenty cities, including the 
three larger cities, are making  ar- 
rangements to start part-time schools 
in compliance with the recently en- 
acted law requiring the establishment 
of such schools for all employed boys 
and girls between fourteen and six- 
teen, and for employed boys and girls 
between sixteen and eighteen who 
have not completed the elementary 
school. It is estimated that there are 
15,000 such boys and girls in these 
twenty cities, that more than half of 
them will attend these part-time 
schools. 

There will be fully 250 teachers of 
vocational subjects in Missouri the 
coming year whose salaries will be 
paid in part from state and federal 
vocational moneys. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 

ASHEVILLE. M. K. Weber, prin- 
cipal of the high school, Asheville, 
Y. C., has been elected superintend- 
ent of the city schools to succeed W. 
A. Anderson, Jr. His salary is 
$3,000, 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

BISMARCK. The Supreme Court 
of the United States is to pass upon 
the legality of the seven unusual laws 
recently accepted by a_ state-wide 
referendum yote. 

CARRINGTON. A. L. Shafer, for 
five years superintendent in this city, 
but for the last eighteen months with 
the National Red Cross, succeeds E. 
R. Edwards as_ state inspector of 
high schools. 

HANKINSON. Hon. E. J. Tay- 
lor, for six years state superintend- 
ent, who has been engaged in war 
work in the War Department, in the 
rehabilitation service, has come _ to 
this city as superintendent of schools 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Iil., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALTOONA. The annual report 
by Superintendent  L. Layton 
‘makes. one of the most elaborate 
statements of results in efficiency 
tests that has come to our desk. 
The results are contained in seven 
folded interleaved charts, one of 
them being twenty-seven inches in 


length when unfolded. 


HARRISBURG. Superintendent 
F. E. Downes has issued an unusually 
interesting and highly valuable an- 
nual report. The educational and 
building activities afford him a 
chance to present the citizens some 
exceptionally important information 
and suggestions. He classifies the 
high spots of the year as: The be- 
ginning of the construction of two 
junior high schools to cost approxi- 
mately $650,000; the erection of a 
new open-air school for tubercular 
pupils; the purchase of additional 
playgrounds; the organization of the 
Junior Red Cross in the schools; the 
general war work throughout all the 
schools; the inauguration of the 
school luncheon; the introduction of 
the use of standard tests; the salary 
advancement of teachers; the intro- 
duction of a woman attendance offi- 
cer. 


PHILADELPHIA. This year’s 


summer school of the University of 


Pennsylvania __ differed from its 
predecessors. It had a dual nature. 
‘There were actually two sum- 
mer schools. One was for ad- 
vanced professional training for 
teachers, the other was for school 
children and took the form of a 
model school including instruction 


supplementary to the regular school 
course and a great deal of out-of-door 
recreation. The keenest interest de- 
veloped in the course in education 
(under Dr. Frank P. Graves, dean of 
the University School of Education; 
Dr. Albert D. Yocum, professor of 
Education Research and Practice; 
Dr. Harlan Updegraff, professor of 
Educational Administration, and 
others), which enrolled scores of 
eager professors, teachers, supervisors 
and superintendents. ‘ 

The purpose and organization otf 
the junior high school was promi- 
nent among the topics for high school 
teachers and principals, as well as the 
means by which efficiency in instruc- 
‘tion can be attained; and special work 
in general science. 

The class in Community Civics 
was probably the high-light point in 
the splendid Demonstration High 
School with J. H. Minnick, princi- 
pal. The modern European history 
class was organized as a tenth-grade 
class, under Miss Evans, who is a 
leader in reform teaching of history 
and civics. 

Teachers vividly demonstrated day 
by day the most approved and high- 
est principles and practices of pri- 
mary education of the present day, in 
a typical, model eight-grade school. 








More than this, they gave valuable 
practical help to teachers in service, 
to get a larger outlook on the aims of 
education and to master the technique 
of classroom work under actual 
schoolroom conditions. Every one 
of the various courses of the 1919 
summer school was planned with this 
same end in view. Many of the 
teachers enrolled for an exceedingly 
heavy program as did a large number 
of men recently discharged from the 
army and navy and eager to make up 
for the time lost in war-time service. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The state normal school continues 
to do important and interesting new 
things. The last report makes clear 
the advantage of the arrangement 
with the state college by which stu- 
dents can in four years earn a bach- 
elor’s degree issued by both the state 
college and the state normal school. 
Another interesting departure is the 
creation of what is styled as “Ameri- 
canized Montessori System.” 

VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER Superintendent 
Sherburn C. Hutchinson issues an il- 
lustrated report. The many illustra- 


tions show vividly what unusual ac- 
tivities have been carried on by the 
schools, especially by the Victory 


Boys and Victory Girls in the United 
War Drive. 
WISCONSIN. 

KENOSHA. Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, superintendent, in the annual 
report of 200 pages, presents in 
graphic form as intelligent a view of 
the school activities as we have seen, 
and we have never seen a better 
series of school activities on which to 
report. Every phase of the work is 
beautifully illustrated and the results 
are given in charts and diagrams. No 
book written by specialist or pub- 
lished by a book-making artist could 
produce a more charming book than 
is here given to the citizens of 
Kenosha as a regular annual report. 
We could devote an entire issue of 
the Journal of Education to Mrs. 
sradford’s report without exhausting 
our admiration for the work done in 
the Kenosha schools. 

MADISON. Governor E Ei. 
Philipp has called a special session of 
the legislature to enact a soldier tui- 
tion bill of a much broader scope than 
the Nye bill, passed at the regular 
session and vetoed on the ground it 
was “class legislation.” While the 
Nye bill covered merely soldiers and 
sailors who would be able to meet 
the entrance requirements of the 
University of Wisconsin, Governor 
Philipp’s program will take in all sol- 
diers and provide for use of the uni- 


versity, private state colleges, state 
normal schools and even high and 
graded schools. 

E. A. Fitzpatréck, superintendent 


of the state board of education, and 


so 
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who served as state draft administra- 
tor during the war, has started a 
survey of educational facilities of the 
state. 

The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae has awarded the Anna C. Brack- 
ett fellowship for next year to Miss 
Harriet E. O'Shea, Madison, gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin 
in 1916 and recipient of the M. A 
degree in 1917. For two years she 
has been studying at Columbia Uni- 
versity and has had charge of re. 
search work for the Child Educa- 
tion Foundation of New York. 

Without leaving their homes. more 
than 9,000 Wisconsin residents re- 
ceived college instruction during the 
past two years through the classes and 


correspondence-study courses con- 
ducted by the University Extension 
division through its six district of- 
fices located at various centres in the 
state 
WYOMING. 
The first report of the new state 


Wyoming, §S. 
O. Creager, 
then state 
superintend- 


board of education of 

A. Huston, chairman, J. 
and Edith K. O. Clark, 
commissioner and _ state 
ent, respectively, is an interesting 
and valuable public document, espe- 
cially important historically, as it sets 
forth elaborately the plans and pur- 
poses of the new Department of Edu- 


cation. Among the new features es- 
pecially enlarged upon are the new 
certification law, the organization of 


a system of vocational education, the 
establishment of normal training de- 
partments in accredited high schools, 
the introduction of county associa- 
tions of district trustees, the working 
out of a course of study for rural 
schools. ; 


-@—_—______—- 


Victor Records for September 


Among the latest records is one in 
which Caruso sings “The Chimes of 
San Giusto.” It is virtually a street 
song such as any Italian might hum 
as he walks the sunlit ways of an 
Italian city; its essential gaiety and 
spontaneous melody make it fully 
worthy of the best efforts. of 


Caruso. It is a song of Italian rap- 
ture over the re-conquest of Trieste 
and to hear this highly typical Italian 
patriotic number is to fully appreci- 
ate the joy of victory which has 
come after years of _ suffering. 
Caruso never seems himself quite so 
much as when singing the songs of 


- 


his own people, and none of the 
tumultuous emotion is lost by the 
great tenor. The air is light and 
lively with a tripping rhythm all 


through and the chimes in the accom- 
paniment give reality to the joyous 
peel of San Giusto. 


“The First Rose of Summer” is a 
beautiful number from a New Girl, 
and as a new Victor record it reveals 
McCormack in his most _— sprightly 
mood. The refrain gives the heart 
of the sentiment with its reminder 
that the first rose is the first smile 
of spring and the first love the best 
love of all. It is a gay little tune 


and McCormack has caught the very 
spirit of the tinkling music, the glit- 
tér and sparkle of the Never-Never- 
land of gaiety and gallantry. 

“Hard Times, Come Again No 
More” is one of the best of Stephen 


Foster’s songs—as good as “Old 

Black Joe” or “Swanee River’—but 

it dropped out of fashion It be- 
hd 


- i 
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longed to Civil War days and we had 
lost the inner meaning of it. The 
Great War made us find out again 
what it meant, and its lovely melody 
finds a new echo in our hearts, when 
it-is sung by Louise Homer. The 
male chorus blends richly with her 
voice, adding greatly to the effect. 
Zeethoven’s “Turkish March” is 
one of the most popular lighter 


pieces the great composer ever pro- 


duced. It is usually heard as a 
piano solo, but Leopold Auer, the 
teacher of Heifetz, has made a violin 
transcription, and in the Victor rec- 
ord of this solo Heifetz reads new 
charm into its familiar cadences. It 
is a brilliant piece of work, the theme 
first being’ heard with double stop- 
ping and the lightest possible staccato 
bowing for the characteristic rhythm, 
ending with the familiar little down- 
ward run. 

“Sun of My Soul” is one of our 
best beloved hymns and it is nobly 
sung by Schumann-Heink. The great 
contralto brings out the clear sweet 
beauty of the old hymn, breathing a 
spirit of rest and quiet, and faith in 
a Providence which remains. un- 
changing through the years. 

Kreisler has made a_ wonderful 
Victor record of the delightful waltz, 
“Beautiful Ohio.” Kreisler plays 
waltzes as no. other violinist plays 
them, and this is one of the best 
waltzes in years. He plays the melody 
without flourishes and just enough 
graceful fluctuations in the tempo to 
keep alive thé spirit of the waltz. 
Toward the end he plays on two 
strings at once, and the effect is that 
of two violins each playing a separate 
melody in harmony with the other; 
but no two violins could sound as 
Kreisler’s instrument sounds. Emilio 
de Gogorza is heard to advantage in 
“For You a Rose.” The melody is 
unusually captivating and in the ac- 
companiment is a lilting rhythm that 
is an admirable background for the 
gallant and debonair singing of de 
Gogorza. 

There are eight splendid dance 
numbers in the new Victor offering 
and one of them is different in 
melody and harmony from anything 
you have ever heard. It is the fam- 
ous “Vamp” fox trot, wild, intense, 
and colorful in style played by 
Joseph GC. Smith’s orchestra, which 
also contributes the “Tell Me” fox 
trot, one of the best ballad successes 
of the day. The “Peter Gink” one- 
step by the six Brown Brothers is a 
clever take-off on Grieg’s Peer Gynt, 
and even if you don’t know a thing 
about Peer Gynt, it is a mighty good 
one-step anyhow.. The Brown 
trothers also play a fox trot, “Egypt- 
land”: the original Dixieland “Jazz” 
Zand offers two novel pieces of jazz 
music; and Pietro with his accordion 
plays two numbers so full of melody 
that it is hard to believe a single m- 
strument can yield so much sound. 

Henry Burr is at his best in songs 
of heart interest and sings tenderly 
“In the Heart of a Fool” and “I 
Found You,” the slow waltz time of 
the latter number making it excep- 
tionally attractive. Billy Murray and 
his new teammate Ed Smalle put 
across an eccentric humorous num- 
ber, “I Ain’t ’en Got ‘en No Time to 
Have the Blues,” which is something 
absolutely new and must be heard to 
be appreciated. Marion Harris sings 
a tuneful song, “Take Me to the Land 
of Jazz.” and Ralph Bingham’s two 
funny darky stories round out this 
month’s Victor entertainment. 





* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES “ s 





EFFICIENT agency service js possible when both the school and the teacher rely i pon the 
1 ‘ agency employed. On May 20a Mount Ho e gr i  ceee 
perience in teaching mathematics enrolled with us. She had Lees cuaeeoneed aan ‘aeed i 
aa in her present position as vice-principal of one of the smaller city high schools 
~ elt that with the men now available one might be preferred for her 
ge ge = had_ previously been filled by a man. When the principal of 
our ageney on May i5:"-Have you's AGENGY Scrnemaucé, Mawaing rig iey, “choo! 
p } a hte. j ‘athematics, includir Ige br: 
~—— feometey and trignonometry, salary $1200? If so, please have her eee eee 
pommel is rc ge pig ne vel elgees oy gy a ux: “We have elected your candi- 
4 ; 8, ry $1,200. I have taken her on your recc n i 
how gl gael ne will make gdod."’ Our candidate writes: *‘On June Ist I was Sateied ie Seitesom 
an en elected to the mathematics position for which you recommended bb 
, andaccepted it by telegram the nextday. Thanking you for your very efficient SE RVICE. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Boulevara 


seth Year. CHICAGO 


* Our Booklet, “Teachin ” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. , i ; 5 3° oe 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Criti 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. ‘sen, ame oat a ee of Applica- 








TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer 
- Oo. ’ gr. 





M £ FR Ic AN aw TEACHERS’ AGENCY por meee oteges. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutor 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good ors sad 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
Jj dreds of high grade positions (up te 
Sy — ye teachers. Estab- 

© char, 
none for registration 7 pce Ga a 





if you need 
teacher forany desirable pines or Snow 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © is ssern Anite padeten 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


208 FiIFTR AVENUE superior people. : We 
Between Mth and 385th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 












We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers im every part of the country. 


TEACHERS)’ | « Beacn st. . 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Another 


endorsement of 
Victor Educational Supremacy 


A few of the many institutions of learning in which courses in Music Appre- 
ciation were given this summer illustrated with the Victrola and Victor Records: 


Columbia University, New York City 
New, York University, New York City 
City College, New York City 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Western Reserve College and 

Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa 
University of Illinois, Champaign, IIl. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. ¢ 


Ginn & Company Summer School, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
Silver Burdett Summer School, 
Boston, Mass. 
Silver Burdett Summer School, 
Evanston, III. 
New Jersey Summer School, 
Ocean City, N. J. 
Maryland Summer School, 
Ocean City, Md. 
Connecticut Summer School, 
Danbury, Conn, 
School of Music, Northampton, Mass. 
State Campaign, 
South Dakota 


Also a very long list of Normal Schools and countless County Institutes. 


These educators in charge of this formidable list of institutions 
have taken this action because of the well recognized supremacy of the 
Victrola, Victor Records, and the Victor Educational Plan. 

In the schools, this great country places a trust—the responsibility 
of directing the development of the child into the citizen. 

he superintendents, principals, and teachers are true to that 
trust when they give the children the advantages of a completely 
balanced education, the practical idealism which arouses the spirit, 
trains the mind, and develops the body. 


Equ 'p your schools wit 


Records. 


Educational 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


h Victrolas and Victor 


For full information, write 


Department 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use~ 


A\ When the Victrola is not in use 





HIS MASTERS VOICE” <4 
S Pat OFF <> 


RE 


can be placed under the instrument safe 


can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 


To insure Victor quality, irresponsible people. 


. "His Master's Voice,” It is on all pro- | aie 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 




















